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MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. 


We translate for the Mirror the following from some very spirited 
and well-written sketches, which have just appeared in Paris. 





MURAT. 

In 1813, on returning from an excursion to the mountains, I was 
told that a distinguished personage had arrived at the hotel, accom- 
panied by anumerous suite, and escorted by the authorities of the 
department. From the description, I recognized at once king 
Joachim, (Murat,) so I hurried on my uniform, and prepared to pay 
my respects to his majesty. 

I was just of age, and thought I had self-confidence enough to 
harangue Napoleon himself; but I had scarcely entered the apart- 
ment before I recollected that I, a subaltern, was addressing a king, 


so that I could only bow profoundly, and stammmer out, * Sire, your | 


majesty” —** Who told you so!” rejoined his majesty, with some ill- 
humour—but I was determined not to be put down, and proceeded 
with all the volubility I could, “I know that it is his majesty, the 
king of Naples, that I have the honour of addressing ; and I have come 
to offer him an escort, which the bad condition of the roads render 
necessary.” 

* Thank you, I have no occasion for any ; the prefect has assured 
me that the road is clear all the way to the Italian frontier.” 

* Sire, I have just passed over it; it is choked up with snow, 
and your majesty could not move a step without being stopped by 
the avalanches. 

**T do not wish any,” said the king, coldly. 

This was getting serious, but seeing that his majesty was as ob- 
stinate, or nearly so, as myself, I determined to strike a decisive 
blow 

“ Sire, I am commandant of the National Guard, of the gen- 


An escort is indispensably necessary.” 


darmes and the custom-house force; within the limits of my com- 
mand, I am sovereign. Your majesty is too well acquainted with the 
rules of military subordination to resist any longer; you will, there- 
fore, accept my escort.” 

‘* What an original!’’ exclaimed the monarch, turning to his 
generals, who, as if they only waited for this indirect permission, 
broke out into peals of laughter so hearty, that I could not resist 
the contagion ; Murat himself joined in our mirth, and kindly offered 
me his hand. 

Having finished my embassy, I was at leisure to admire the mo- 
narch’s person; his fine head crowned with a profusion of dark curl- 
ing locks, his regular and delicate features, his cheeks, which still 
wore the rosy hue of vouth, his quick and brilliant eyes, every- 
thing, even down to the little moustache that shaded his upper lip, 
and waich, it was said, concealed a wound he had received in the 
mouth during the campaign in Egypt, combined to make him one 
of the most magnificent men that can be imagined. His appear- 
ance was stil! farther improved by a sort of fancy costume, which 
he wore very gracefully ; under his finely draped mantle was seena 
close fitting green jacket, ornamented with silk braid, light panta- 
loons, boots with gelden spurs, and a superb damascus blade, hang- 
ing by a silken cord decorated with gold acorns ; in a word, he made 
avery pretty king 

Night was approaching. and I urged a speedy departure. The 
first sleigh, drawn by four horses, was occupied by the king and 
some great general, who was called, ) believe, Count Carascosa ; 


} 


After us came the suit 





I was seated in front of them €, escorted 


by a dozen douanrers. On the road, Murat talked much with the 
general in the Neapolitan dialect, which IT happen to be fam) iar 
with, and spoke in such bold terms of the emperour, thst I] was fair 


ly frightened. Napoleon was at that time the idol, the deity of us 
youth, so I hastened to cut short a conversation to which I did not 
wish to listen. 

** Sire, I understand Italian—" 

The king thanked me by an expressive glance. Atthat very mo- 
ment our sleigh rolled over a slight descent, and left the king ina 
position from which he could scarcely have been released without 


The sleigh had turned fairly upside down, 


the aid of our escort t 


and Murat and the general were imprisoned under it ; the postillion 
lay under his horse, and could not move; fortunately I had leapt 
out of the sleigh at the very instant it went over, and was able to 
raise the horses and deliver the king, who was suffocating under the 
weight of the general's huge carcase No one was hurt, so we 
could laugh our fill over our mishap 
the king’s life—a bad action, for which | have always reproached 
myself. Why didnot Murat find his grave among the snows of the 
Simplont The conferences he had had at Berne with the envoys 


Thus, in some sense, | saved 


of the allied powers, would not have been known to history, the 
monstrous ingratitude of his defection would not have stained the 
heroick life of one of the bravest of the brave men of the empire; the 


emperour himself might yet reign, and a hero would not have met 
a wretched death at Pizzo, beneath Ferdinand's bullets. On such 
threads hang the fates of empires ! 

On the frontier, at a league from Gondo, we found a post of 
Italian soldiers, whom I had previously notified, waiting for us, 
torch in hand, to overwhelm us with bows and genuflexions ; I say 
us. for I had my share too; the halo of royalty shedding its bright- 
ness even around me. Here J quitted the king; afterwards, 1 was 
invited to enter the service of his Neapolitan majesty, but for- 
tunately my good genius, in the shape of a battalion of Austrians, 
that drove us out of the Valais, preserved me from this honour ; but 
before this happened a terrible accident was destined to mark the 
last days of my stay on the Simplon. 





THE AVALANCHE. 

A few days after Murat passed through, on the seventh December, 
1813, a deluge of snow covered our mountains ; there were more 
than ten feet ona level; we had to cut passages from house to 
house ; and to add to our difficulties, a detachment of two hundred 
men, the wreck of one of those fine Italian regiments that were 
cut up at the battle of Hanav, had been detained on the Simplon for 
two days; provisions were scarce, and the municipality, whose 
patriotick zeal had been surprisingly cooled by the reverses of our 
army, seemed |ittle anxious to relieve our embarrassments ; how- 
ever, [ had recourse to requisitions, and get through the day tolera- 
bly. Every one was full of the dread of avalanches, whether from 
presentiment of the future, or the result of the experience of the old 
shepherds, who had long been regretting the stripping of the trees 
from our mountains, I cannot say. But I remember perfectly well 
the urgent entreaties of the gendarmes that I would not abandon 
them in case they should be buried under the avalanche ; and more 
especially, the prophetick words of the brigadier, who at nine in the 
evening said sorrowfully, pointing to the snow, ** There is our 
And in fact, 


’ 


grave, we shall never see the light of day again !" 
two hours afterwards, he was no more. 

At eleven o'clock the officers, with whom the hotel was crowded, 
had retired to their rooms ; when I entered a lower chamber in which 
the family of the postmaster was collected, preparing for their even- 
ing prayer. 

* What do you think of the avalanche ! 
house, anxiously. 

** Don’t be afraid,’ answered I, laughing 


* said the mistress of the 


**T am here, and my 
time is not come yet; I will pray along with you that the ava——”" 

A tremendous noise cut the word short; it seemed as though 
the mountains were coming down on us; the outer walls of the 
room we were in began to crack and split, and | saw with deadly 
terrour the trunk of an enormous larch, with some of its branches on, 
enter the room on the top of a mass of snow, which had carried every 
thing before it, walls, doors and partitions. At the same instant, | 
fancied I saw a bluish flame traverse the room, but this was perhaps 
a hallucination produced by fear. My terrour, however, did not last 
long ; the fainting of the women, the cries of the children, the alarm 
of the officers, who came to seek a shelter by us, half-naked, with 
haggard eyes, and more than al], the danger that threatened the girl 
of my heart, left me no time to think of my fears: I rushed to the 
window, and burst it open, and then saw that the stables, opposite 
the house, had been crushed, and that the Roman tower was the 
only thing left standing on that side. My first care was to carry off 
to the tower the mother of my beloved) The dear old dame weighed 
some hundreds, but I did not feel it, in my violent nervous excite- 
ment; in a few minutes, | made a second trip with a second load, 
a lighter and a sweeter one, my Fanny She had fainted ; I left 
her with her mother, and hastened to where duty called me 
I the in 
} 


iad assembled, the curate in the midst, im his sur- 


Meantime, a iabitants who had escaped from the wreck 
of their houses, 
plice, holding up the image of our Divine Redeemer ; all knecling 
in the snow, bare-headed, repeated in concert the ternble melody 
of the Dies trac, dies alla, whieh was accompanied bv the far-off 
echoes of avalanches that were vet rolling through the vallevs. The 
pale ravs of the moon lighted up this seene, the most impressive | 


have ever witnessed, and one well calculated to touch everv heart 
For my own part, | freely confess that my tears mingled freely 
with those of the good pastor, as he embraced me warmly 

«To the tocsin '" cried the hoarse voices of some hardy moun- 
taineers 

* No, no. we are not safe,” I answered ; “ do you want to bring 
down new avalanches by the sound of your bells 7” 

All understood me, and in spite of my extreme youth, came, with 
tools inhand, to obey my orders. My first object was to disengage 
the brigade of dowaniers, who had passed the night at the corps-de- 
gardes, as Thad ordered. The doors and windows were covered 
under more than ten feet of snow. It was less from esprit-de-corps 
that I begun with them, than from the idea of the efficient aid | 


should obtain from these hardy fellows. As soon as the first duty 
was over, I looked round for the barrack of the gendarmerie ; it had 
disappeared, all except the corner farthest from the road; at that 
angle there was a window in which a light was still shining. It was 
the brigadier's quarters, and I began to feel a hope of saving him 
Accompanied by one of my men, I crept on my hands and knees to 
the spot where we saw the light, and climbed with great labour up 
the remains of a staircase, which gave us access to the apartment. On 
entering by the half-opened door, to our great surprise, we saw no- 
thing of the brigadier or his wife; we called them repeatedly, bot in 
vain. No one answered, except that our shouts aroused two lovely 
little girls, who were sleeping in the same bed, and who, it seemed, 
had not been awakened either by the roar of the avalanche, nor the 
destruction of a part of the building. The innocent darlings, used 
to being caressed by me, stretched out their arms, calling for papa 
We wrapped them up carefully, and with great labour succeeded 
in depositing them in the tower 

What was the fate of their parents’ We did not ascertain until 
the next day, when we found their bodies, horribly mutilated, under 
the ruins of the barrack 

During our absence, a road had been opened to the stables of the 
post-office, where were heard the groans of postillions, and the 
After 
some hours labour, we succeeded in disintérmng a young postillion, 
It was high time, for his eves were filled with blood, 


violent efforts of their horses, struggling against their fate 


named Seiler 
One of his fellows, 
He had hardly 


and he was on the very point of suflocation 
who slept in the same bed, was less fortunate 
time to crv out, “Oh God, what is this ’” before he was a corpse 
Three or four others perished in the stable 

Day overtook us in the midst of our arduous task ; we were fairly 
worn out with fatigue, and the barracks seemed so completely 
destroyed, that we had almost given up the idea of further search in 
that quarter, when a loud shout informed us that some fellow-crea- 
ture required our aid The signal came from one of my brave 
fellows, Rambaud, who had laid his ear to the snow, and thus been 


Y As soon as his discovery was made 


able to hear a faint moan 
known, the workmen laboured with new zeal, but at every stroke 
sutferers under the ruins that fell 


they ran a risk of crushing the 


around us. This forced us to proceed with great caution; but 
Rambaud had the presence of mind to open with the spade a kind of 
narrow shaft, and was let down by a rope at the nsk of being crushe d 
to death among the rums 

We did not succeed in communicating with the victims ull eleven 
w of them was the first sound 


in the morning ; my name uttered by o 


that reached us. ‘Two of the gendarmes, Curtz and Laroo, who 
had been squeezed in between the wreck of the walls, were the 
only ones left alive, aud even they were not yet im salety Ram- 
baud made them swallow a few drops of hquor, and remained by 
them, both to enourage them by his presence, and to shield them, as 
well as he could, from the fragments that fell all around them as 
We had already dragged from under the ruins the 
horribly mangled corpses of the brigadier and his wife, and one of 


after tremenduous exertions we succeeded tnd sengaging 


we worked or 


his men, 


Curtz and Larov. Both were severely wounded, Curtz in particu- 


lar had his head compressed by a heavy brick stove, and survived 


his deliverance only twenty-four hours. It seemed that the brigadier 


and his wife, in their terrour, had repaired to the quarters of their 
men, and there met a fate which did not visit the apartments they 


left 


The unhappy sufferers had been bored under the snow twenty 
six hours, vet when we questioned them they said they did not think 
it was three ; hope ts se rea ly at self.deception ' «We trusted su 
much to vou'” sai poor Cortz, grasping my hand 

Sut let us leave these scenes of horrour Ihe avalanche came 
down from the Pahaolz mountains, and forced a way through the 
forest that bears t sme name: huve larches such as four men could 

yt span, were ¢ ved down b like straws, It destroyed the 
gendarmes’ barracks, the forge, the publick buildings, then seemed 
to diverge, and after shak rand partiv overthrowing the post st ation 
had broken at the base the Roman towers, after shovu rthe stables 
clean off to the ground 

I nmagined that t orm might bave done injury in other places, 
und after sending off the detachment of the Itahans, made for Brigg, 


with a force of ten douaniers I will not speak of the unexampled 
fatigue and cold we had to endure, these were the least part; we 
were lucky in being so many, for if one of us, worn out with toil 
and watching, threw himself on the snow, whence he would have 
waked only in eternity, the rest would rub his limbs, even beat him, 
and force him to keep on. How many poor straggling soldiers we 
saw, who had perished im that way! they were generally seated 
holding their firelocks ; on their ruddy countenances we could still 
trace the smile that accompanies death by cold. When we reached 


the convent a still more melancholy spectacle awaited us; Colonel 
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Pesta, of the first Italian regiment, and part of his staff, had perished ' In the meantime, the earl had returned from his unsuccessful 


in an avalanche, and their bodies had just been brought in. Poor 
colonel! his aged mother was waiting for him at the foot of the 
Simplon; she fancied that she was soon to clasp in her arms the 
darling son, whom the snows of Russia had spared ; he knew it, and 
in spite of the advice of the mountaineers, determined to push on 
His filial piety was the cause of his death at twenty-five 

The next day we arrived at Brigg, and I went on to Sion, to 
make my report to the prefect. I did nut imagine, however, that I 
would appear in the character of a visiter from the other world; but 
so it proved. I was introduced at midnight, and my haggard fea- 
tures, which the sufferings I had undergone had rendered livid, and 
on which my guide's lantern shed a dim light, made the good people 
take me for a spectre. They seemed fairly panick-struck, and it 
was some time before I could explain that the report of my death 
which had reached them was decided!y premature. ‘The prefect 
was pleased to award us very high praise ; but it can be easily 
imagined that the great events which happened soon after, caused 
our humble services to be forgotten. Not that T would complain of 
this, the only adequate reward of such labours is in the conscious- 


ness of having done our duty 





S OF REAL LIFE. 





INCIDEN 


THE LOST LORD. 


I nave sojourned in many of the maritime, as well as the inland 
districts of England, but I have never visited a spot more abound- 
ing in the picturesque and beautiful than the banks of the Tees. It 
was io the vicinity of that romantick river, that the earl of * * * *, 
about the period at which our story begins, had added to his already 
extensive landed property, a princely domain. He had been mar- 
ried about seven years to a lady of high birth and rare beauty ; and 
they had one chila—a son—born inthe second year of their umon 

The earl was a proud, reserved, and apparently cold man; but 
matrimony had greatly softened the natural sternness of his charae- 
ter; and when to his title of husband was added that of father, 1 
was discovered that, under a somewhat repelling frigidity of manner, 
there was a well of deep and exhaustless attection, which made him 
the idol of his wife, and greatly raised him in the regard of all around 
him. It is scarcely necessary to state, that m their little, smiling, 
and very lovely boy, was centered all their solicitude; and Lord 
Henry, notwithstanding the somewhat injudicious imdulgence of 
which he was the object, was an amiable and interesting child 

The reader will more readily conceive than we can hope to des- 
cribe, the anguish experienced by the earl and his countess, and 
the consternation and confusion which prevatied in his establish- 
ment, when their son, who had strayed out, one evening, by hunself, 
into the park, was nowhere to be found ; while the only imtelligence 
that could be gleaned of him, was of a character rather to aggravate 
than allay their fears—namely, that he had been seen in a lane 
which skirted the domain, in the vicinity of a camp of gipsies. The 
car! had been somewhat severe upon the tribe, who had Leen heard 
to threaten revenge, which there was too much reason to fear they 
had gratified by the abduction of the voung lord ; and the apprehen- 
sion received a hornble confirmation in the feet, that, when the 
spot was examined, no other vestige of their camp than the embers 
of their fires was to be found. 

Every endeavour was then made to ascertain the direction in 
which they had fled, and, this discovered, the whole party yomned in 
the pursuit. Bat the cunning of the gang had provided against de- 
tection, by committing the boy to the charge of a young gipsy, about 
eighteen years old, with directions to convey him in a ditlerent di- 
rection, and, by a circuitous route, to join therm ata place fixed upon 
as the rendezvous. In order to stile the cries of the young lord, 
they had foreed a gag mto his mouth; and his conductor was drag- 
ging him by the arm along a by-path, about two miles from the re- 
sidence of the earl, when a shrill voice, from the top of a preeipice 
above him, called upon him to stop 
ing nothing but the slight figure of a boy about sixteen years old, 
he uttered some expression of contempt and detianee, and pro- 
ceeded at a still quicker pace. A turn in the road, however, some 
what to the surprise of the gipsy, bronght him im front of the bey, 
who demanded what he was doing with the cluild 

* Mind vour own business,” was the croil reply ; “and stand out 
of my path, or you shall feel the weight of my stafl;" and, as he 
spoke, he raised his weapon 

* Yon shall not pass.” said the other, resolutely, * until you tell 
me who the child is, and whither you are hurrying him.” 

The gipsy eyed the boy for a moment, and observing that, though 
his junior by two or three years, and both shorter and slighter, there 
was a determination in his look which made a civil reply the better 
policy—" He is the son of one of our gang,” said the gipsy 5 ‘but, 
having committed a theft, he absconded ; and | am taking him back 
to the camp.” 

* Do you think T don’t know a gentleman's son from a gipsy's! 
said the other. * Let the child go, I say!" and he approached a 
few paces nearer to the gipsy, whose reply was a blow with his stick 

What the younger boy wanted in strength, he made up in agility ; 
for, dexterously avoiding the intended mischief, he rushed in upon 
the other, whose left hand was on the child, and planted a blow on 
the gipsy’s temple, with such precision and force, that the latter 
measured his length upon the heath; and before he could regain 
his feet, his antagonist wrested the weapon from his hand. 

The relative positions of the combatants were now changed ; 
for, the young lord having been released in the scuffle, bis champion 
stood between him and the gipsy, and bade the villain toueh the 
child at his peril. ‘The gipsy, however, did not care to renew the 
struggle, but, applying his fingers to his mouth, he blew a whistle 
as loud and shrill as the note of the curlew. ‘The victor knew too 
well the object of the signal, and, drawing the young Lord Henry 
a few paces, pointed out to him a co'tage about three furlongs dis- 
tant, and bade him run towards it with all his speed. The little fel- 
low obeyed ; but, almost at the same instant, his rescuer perceived 
two or three dark forms advancing from an adjoining wood at a 

uick pace—which the gipsy also perceived, and prepared to renew 
the contest, in the hope of maintaming it until his comrades could 
come up. The sound of horses’ feet, however, altered his deter- 
mination, as well as those who were hastening to his aid; for they 
instantly turned about, and were speedily followed by the young 
gipsy, leaving the peasant-hero master of the field. 


‘The gipsy looked up, but see- 


pursuit, in order to concert with the magistrates—who, on hearing 
of the event, had hastened to offer their assistance—further mea- 
sures for the recovery of his lost treasure, as well as to offer such 
consolation as he could to his almost frantick countess. There ts 
no anguish so bitter as that inflicted by the loss of a child under 
such circumstances. To be deprived of it by death is comparatively 
a light calamity, for then we know where it is. And thus did the 
bereaved parents, in this case, feel that it would have been better 
for their darling ** to fall into the hands of the Lord, than into the 
hands of man."’ Whata change had passed over that princely dwell- 
ing! Those gilded chambers, whick, on the celebration of the 
young heir’s birth-day, had so lately echoed the sounds of festivity 
and joy, were now filled with mourning—the mourning as of the 
childless Rachel who would not be comforted. On a sudden, there 
was a hum of voices without; then a shout of joy; and the next 
moment, the door of the apartment in which the noble pair were 
sitting in their sorrow, was burst open, and a peasant-boy advanced, 
leading the young lord by the hand. The revolution was too much 
for the agitated frame of the countess; she fainted, and it was long 
ere she recovered. By degrees, however, the emotions of both the 
parents subsided into the calmer but deep feeling of thankfulness to 
the Being who had restored their child ; and their next duty was to 
express their gratitude to the humble instrument of his preserva- 
tion, whom, alter having heard his story, which was modestly but 
clearly told, the earl dismissed with a handsome present, and pro- 
mises of future patronage. 

Edmund Danson returned, that night, to his humble dwelling, re- 
jorcing ; tor he carried with him that which would increase the com- 
turts of his widowed mother ; and he lay down on his pillow with a 
heart overflowing with gratitude to Him, who giveth not * the race 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” Edmund had been 
brought up in poverty, but not in ignorance; he was naturally quick, 
and of a docile temper; and, while his mother had instracted him 
in those truths which had been her own best solace in the hour of 
her distress, a kind and intelligent neighbour had given hin a few 
rough lessons in penmanship, and other rudimentary matters ; and 
thus, he was, in pomt of acquirement, greatly im advance of youths 





in his humble station 

None will wonder, and few will blame, if the readiness with 
which he listened to the instructions of this good neiwhbour were 
somewhat increased by the fact of his reading in the sarne book with 
his preceptor’s danghter, Mary Pearson, who was two years younger 
than himself, and had been bis plaviellow from her infancy. On, 
what a pure and holy thing is the love of children! how free from 
the worldliness and vanity which taimt the affections of our maturer 
years! As their studies were pursued together, so were they com- 
panions in their amusements. ‘Together they sought the hazel nots 
in the copse, or the ground nuts in the medow, or the wild rasber- 
ries that grew in the chasms of the cliffs which overhung the Tees ; 
or searched the shallow bed of that river or its tributaries, for the 
many coloured pebbles which there abound, particularly those which, 
simple geologists’ they were wont to call yellow ochre and red lead. 

Bat promotion, if it always bring profit, sometimes brings pain ; 
and thus it was when the earl, with a liberality which could not but 
be availed of, offered to take the charge of Edmund's fortune, and, 
Many, 
an very bitter, were the tears which this simple-minded and atfee- 
tionate pair shed, at the breaking up of that companionship which 
had never been mterrupted for aday! Let us not dwell upon the 
misery of their separation, which, however, was not without its balm 
to each—the assurance of the other's constancy. For Marv's at- 
fection, absence was the only trial to which tt was bkely to be sub- 
jected ; but it was far otherwise with Edmund. He was about to 
enter upon another and more elevated scene, where temptations 
would assail him on every side, and inevery form. The protegé of 


as a preliminary step, to place him at school at Dorham 


a rich and powerful nobleman, he found that his humble birth and 
sunple manners were no safeguard against the flattery of those 
around him; and ambition would poimt to many a high path, in 
which the humble maiden whom he had left in his native valley 
could not walk by hos side 

Weeks passed away, and Mary heard no tidings of her beloved 
was well, and was d stinguishing 
Bat she did not doubt 
his truth; true, she knew not of the temptations which beset himn— 
tutat for woiran 1s contid 
ing, and, if she ever learns to distrust, it is to man that she owes the 


one, except mdirectly, that he 


hiunself as an apt and persevering scholar 
she had, she would have trusted still; 
bitter lesson 

But the temptations against which he prayed when he left his 
pillow, and when he sought it again, was not permitted to prevail 
He had learned to walk by a hoher light than the thekering flame of 
One 
moruing, While Marv was busied in her household occupations, a 
rode up to the dvor, and put a letter 


human passion, at d bis feet swerved not from the right way 


groom trom the earl of * * * * 


mto her hand. The writing was different from anv she had ever 


seen, but she knew it was Edmund's, for her heart told her so) And 
what did that letter sav’ Oh! it was full of feeling, and therefore 
full of poetry—the poetry not of romance, but of the heart. It told 


but in every little picture whiten 
It told 
her he was happy—happy in the love of bis schoolfellows and the 


her of all his hopes—and his plans; 
he drew of the future, she saw herself in the foreground. 


respect of ins preceptors, but, above all, most happy in the blessed 
conviction, that, though absent m= body, there was between them 
that communion of mind and thought which defied distance to sever. 
And oh! how often did Mary read that letter, dwelling upon every 
How olten has 





word, and blessing the affection which it bre 
she read it by the mountain spring. her Edmund's favourite spot, 
till tears of joy and gratitude gushed into her eyes from a fountain 
as pure as that which was welling by her side ! : 

And how did that letter come! Edmund had transmitted it ina 
cover to the earl, and he felt an honest pride in showing his noble 
patron that he had not forgotten his village maid. Nor did the feel 
ing by which Edmond was thus influenced pass unappreciated by 
the earl, who held it to be honourable to the maiden, as well as to 
the vouth; and when, in the course of a year or two, Mary was 
left an orphan, his lordship placed her under his housekeeper, where, 
without being employed in any of the menial offices, she was per- 
fected in the duties of housewifery, while her education was not 
neglected ; 

Time passed away, and Edmund was nearly one and twenty. In 
| the interval he had seen Mary but once ; the earl having usually 
employed him, during his vacations, in little missions to his various 
estates. It happened that, about three months before the time ap- 
pointed for Edmund's quitting Durham, he was suddenly sent for 
‘i by the earl, and accordingly repaired to the hall without delay. His 





lordship received him in his study ; and, after a few commonplace 
inquiries, said, ** Edmund, you may probably have conjectured my 
intentions with regard to yuu, from the course of education which 
I have prescribed to you, as well as from the nature of the business 
upon which, during the vacations, | have employed you.” Ed- 
mound professed his ignorance on the subject, with a sincerity 
which the nobleman could not doubt; end he continued—* My 
land-steward has long been an aged man, and is now sv infirm, 
that he has requested leave to retire, upon a very handsome fortune, 
which, I am happy to sav, he has honourably made, in my service 
Now, the appointment is yours, if you like to accept of it; you are 
young, it Is true, but you have made good use of your time, and [ 
have the most implicit reliance in your steadiness and integrity.” 

Edmund, who was not prepared for such an offer, was so much 
overcome that he could with difficulty express his gratitude, which, 
however, when he had done, the carl replied, * Well, | am glad that 
it meets your views, inasmuch as IT think it will be advantageous 
both to vou and to me. The lodge in the lower park shall be fitted 
up for you without del when,” added his lordship, with a smile 
which he rarely indulged an inferiovur, * vou will not be long, if [ 
am rightly informed, without a housekeeper :"’ which, as well as a 
lovely and affectionate wife, Edmund soon found in his own faithful 
Mary. His aged mother left her cottage to reside with the youthful 
pair, and brought a blessing with her; for, ** whatsoever he did, it 
prospered in his hand.” 








SELECTED POETRY. 


THE SEA SHELL. 


'Tis the hot noon, and pillow'd clouds are stooping 
Their burnish’d sumuuts from the soft blue sky ; 

The leaves upon the far-off trees are drooping, | 
And not a breath of fresh ning air waves by. 


For me, no forest twines its shady bowers, 
Barring the sunshine from the dewy earth : 

No stream makes musick, and no perfumed flowers 
Ope their bright leaves, and waken into birth 

© Fancy, aid me with thy dreams of splendour’ 
Unto mine ears, I litt this ecean shell, 

And with sit eves my listless soul surrender, 
Creative Power! to thy triumphant spell 


Hark! the glad noise of distant waters booming, 
Sounds through the quiet of the summer air ; 
And, see! above the dim horizon looming, 


What cloud-like sails gleam silvery and fair! 


The ocean billows sparkle bright before me, 
On the wide shelving beach entranced I stand - 
The screaming sea-bird spreads his pinions o'er me, 
Or runs with eager haste along the sand? 
The rushing waves upon the smooth shore dashing, 
Fall back in broad ard glassy sheets of hight ; 
Whose golden surface tn the sanbeams flashing, 
Shines lke a mirror to the dazzled sight 


The sky is clear, the dallying wind is throwing 
Upon my eheek the cool and feathery spray ; 
O'er the tall pines, a purple haze is glowing, 
As through their bending tops he bends his way. 


Ah, stay. bright vision ' do not thus forsake me ; 
Spread thy close shadow o'er my heated brain ; 
Alas, that dull realitv should wake me, 
From dreams like these to weariness and pain ! 


SONG OF THE ANGLER. 


O waken, winds, waken; the waters are still, 

And silence and sunlight recline on the hill: 

The angler ts watching beside the green springs 

For the low welcome sound of your wandering wings ' 


His rod is unwielded, his tackle unfreed, 

And the withe-woven pannier lies flung on the mead ; 
He looks to the lake, through its fane of green trees, 
And sizhs for the cur! of the cool summer breeze. 


Calm-bound is the form of the water-bird fair, 
And the spear of the rush stands erect in the air, 
And the dragon-fly roams o'er the lily-bed gay, 
Where basks the bold pike im a sun-smitten bay. 


O waken, winds, waken! wherever asleep, 
On cloud or dark mountain, or down in the deep ; 


The angler is watching, beside the green springs, 


For te low welcome sound of your wandering wings ! 





WOMAN. 


Child of the erring heart's desire 

To man in blisstul Eden given, 
When von bright orbs of mystick fire 

First hymn'd the eireling hours of heaven. 
Oh! hadst thou mock'd the tempter’s powers, 
The skies had been beneath thy bowers, 

And man’s immortal sire, ~ 
Of thee and Paradise possess’d, 
Had been beyond the angels bless'd! 


But this was not ordained to be, 

Cinld of the soft and suffering men! 
And keenly has the stern decree 

Been felt through ages lapsed between. 
High-gifted man thy trespass shared, 
And death with this bleak world preferred 

To Eden's bowers unblest by thee. 
Then waved the sword o'er Eden's gate, 
And Paradise was desolate! : 


Frail, erring child, of birth divine! 

Weak, wandering, yet beloved of heaven, 
Repentant, low, at mercy’s shrine 

Thou heard’st, and art forgiven. 
O, who, with darkened mind shall trace 
To thee the ruin of his race, 

Nor own that faith is thine, 
Which, still omnipotent to save, 
Survives and triumphs o’er the grave! 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





THE BIRTH-DAY OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Srratrorp-uponx-Avon, April 22. 

* Great Homer's birth seven rival cities claim— 

——— But happier, Stratford, thou, 

With incontested jaurels deck thy brow ; 

Thy bard was thine, unschool'd—and from thee brought 

More than all Egypt, Greece, or Asia tanght. 

Not Homer's seif such matchless laurels won— 

The Greek has rivals, but thy Shakspeare none.” —Seward. 

Svcu and similar are the impressions which you may feel in 
entering the pleasant town of Stratford-upon-Avon, in Warwick- 
shure, a county which has not only been distinguished by the birth 
of Shakspeare within its confines, but also been honoured by those 
who were once the natives or residents in it, and the ornaments 
and benefactors of their country--a Rous, a Dugdale, an Addison, 
a Watt, a Priestly, and a Parr 

Preparations are making for the annual festive celebration of the 
birth-davy of Shakspeare, by the committee of members of the 
Royal Shakspearian Club. The committee met this day, at the 
Falcon tavern, to make arrangements for the usual banquet im the 

reat room of the hall. There will vot be any procession as in 
1827 and 1830, the inclemency of the weather deterring the club 
from presenting any pageant. It was the same cause that pre- 
vented Garrick, in 1769, from carrying out his plan of a publick 
representation of ue more prominent characters of Shakspeare’s 
plays. 

THE BANQUETING HALL. 

The town-hall is now being fitted up for the dinner and concert 
room. It is a very handsome room, sixty feet long and thirty wide 
It is enriched by four large paintings. Over the chairinan’s seat is 
a full-length painting of * The’ Poet, by Wilson, presented by 
Garrick in 1769. The bard is represented in his study, with pen 
in hand, intensely Joohing upwards—the painter. no doubt, bearng 
in mind the following lines trom the play of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream: 

“ The poet's eve, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The form of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 

A local habitation and a name.” 
At the opposite end of the rvom is the fine whole-length of Garrick, 
placed here in compliment to that celebrated actor at the expense 
of the corporation. There is also a portrait of Queen Anne, and 
another of the Duke of Dorset, who was Lord of the Manor and 
High Steward of the borough at the time of Garrick’s jubilee 

The tables of to-morrow’s festival are arranged for two hundred 
guests. The tickets are disposed of under the superitendence of 
the committee, and bear the appropriate inseription—* You are 
welcome--take your place.” It is expected the attendance will be 
at least equal to that of last vear 

The chancel of the church of the Holy Trinity, and the birth- 
place of Shakspeare, in Henlev-street, are, of course, the great 
oljects of interest to visiters. The former was new roofed, reno- 
vated, and restored, two years ago. by a publick subscription, 
(limited to one guinea,) and collected throughout Europe and 
America. Itis a beautiful tabmek, of the religious style of archi- 
tecture of the fifteenth century. The particulars of the monument 
of Shakspeare mav be new to many of our readers 

The etligy of Shakspeare was orginally coloured, to resemble 
life, and its appearance, before touched by innovation, is thus 
described in an old work on the church: * The eves were of a lyht 
hazel, and the hair and beard auburn 
scariet doublet, over which was a loose black 
The cush:on before him was of a crimson velvet and the 
The arms are i a position 


The dress consisted of a 
gown, without 


sleeves. 
upper part green, with gilt tassels.” 
for writing, and this day some votary to the shrine had placed a pen 
in the hollow between the thumb and forefinger of the rmght hand 
It is generally supposed that an iron pen was originally so placed 
In the year 1748 this monument was carefolly renared, and the 
original colours preserved as nearly as posstble. Mr. John Ward, 
grandfather to Mrs Siddons, and the manager of a theatrical com- 
pany, gave the receipts arising from the representation of Ofhello 
September 9, 1746.) to defray the expenses thus imeurred. In 
793 the bust and tigure above, together with tne figure of » John 
at the request ot Malone, the commentators, 
This instance of bad taste 





a Combe,” were, 
painted a stone colour with white lead ' 
was satirized m one of the books in which visiters enter their names 
* Stranger, to whom this monument ts shown, 
Invoke the poet's curse upon Maione, 
Whose meddling zeal his barbarous taste displays, 
And daubs his tomb-stone as he mare ..» plays.” 

It is remarkable there are no monumental mscriptions to other 
persons of the name of Shakspeare, except his wife, who it is 
recorded died on the sixth of August, 1623, at the age of sixty-seven 
vears 
The monuments and inscriptions in the chancel and in the church 
are numerous, but the attention is directed to the spot sacre d to the 
ashes of Shakspeare. All that is earthly of this incomparable 
writer is on the nowth side of the chancel under a flat stone, which 
is never walked upon bv the visiters, who generally imsert their 
names, address., etc. in books kept by the vestry woman. There 
are manv beautiful poetick effusions m the har dwriting of princes, 
One by Lucien Bona 


poets, historians, statesmen, and warriweurs. 
Siuolar books 


parte is very fine, but we have no room for extracts 
are kept in the room the bard was born im, and here the walls and 
ceiling are so completely covered that it 1s difficult to find an inch 
Indeed, many great names the writer saw 


to pencil your name. 
there in former years are quite legible from being written over. 


THE COUNT'’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The Count Rostoptchine was the favourite minister of Pan! the 
He was a man of considerable ready wit, ard might 


First of Russia 
He came to Paris towards 


boast of having passed a fortunate life. 
the close of his career, and was exceedingly popular in the highest 
circles. ‘They expected to see some * ferocious tartar” or ** political 
incendiary,” as the Duchesse d’Abrantes calls him in her memoirs, 
and they found a cheerful, lively, and agreeable person. He had 
seen much of the world His collection of anecdotes was vaned 
and piquant. One day a lay said to hin that he ought to write his 


memors. The next morning the Comte brought her a lit'le roll of 
paper, which he placed in her hands with great gravity. ‘* What is 
tt" said the lady, looking at the little packet with some degree of 


' ewe, es it lay in the palm of her hand. “Madame,” said the 


Comte, “! have vielded to your suggestions—I have written my 
memoirs. There they are.” The lady was not a little surprised at 
the promptitude of this literary work, and not in the least expected 
such an account of the Comte’s life as that which follows. In us 
wit and piquancy, it reminds one of Voltaire : 
“ My Memoirs, or myself laid open to the world, written in ten 
minutes. 
“TABLE OF CHAPTERS 
“1. Mv birth—2. My edvcation—3. My sufferings—4. Mv pri- 
vations—95. Memorable periods—6. Picture of my moral character 
—7. Important resolution—8. What | was, and what I snould 
have been—9. Respectable prinesples—10. What I lked—11 
What I disliked—12. Analysis of my life—13. Rewards from on 
high—14. My epnaph . ; 
“Cuap. L—My birth 
“In 1765, on the twelfih of March, I came from darkness into the 
full light. I was measured, | was weighed, and | was baptized — | 
was born, I know not why, and my parents thanked heaven without 
knowing for what 





“Crap. IL—My education. 

“Twas made to learn all kinds of things, and every sort of 
language. By dint of unpudence and charlatanism, | sometimes 
passed for being learned. My head became a badly-arranged book- 
case, of which I kept the key 

* Cuar. IL—My sufferings 
“Twas put in torment by masters who taught me; by tailors, 


who made me tght clothes; by women who had designs on me ; 


by ambition; by vanity; by useless regrets; by sovercignus, and by 


souvenirs 
“Cuar. IV.—My prirations 
“*T have been always deprived of these great enjoyments of the 
human race—stealing, gluttony, and pride 


*Cuar. V.—Memoratle periods 


“ At thirty I gave up dancing; at forty, all idea of pleasing the 
fair sex ; at fifty, all subservience to publick opinion; at sixty, all 
attempts at thinking: and I have become a true sage, or an egotist, 


which is synonymous with it 








* Cuar. VI.—Picture of my moral character 


“*T was stubborn as a mule; capricious as a coquette; giddy as 
a child; lazy as a young girl; active as a Buonaparte ; and the 
whole—as much as you please 
* Cuar. VIL—IJmportant resolution 


“ Never having been able to make myself master of my physiog- 
nomy, I gave full remms to my tongue, and contracted the habit of 
thinking aloud ; that procured me some fun, and plenty of enemies 


*Cuape. VITL.—What Iwas, and what I should hare been 


*T was exceedingly alive to friendship—to confidence ; and if I 
had been born im the golden age, I migit have been quite an excel- 
lent person 

*“Cuar. IX —Respectable principles 

“ T was never implicated in a marriage nor a calumny; I never 
recommended a cook nor a physician; and consequently | never 
attempted any man’s life. 

“Cuarp. X. —What I hihed 

‘** T was fond of small parties, and a walk in the woods. I had 
an involuntary veneration for the sun, and his setting often made 
me sad. In colours, | loved the blue; and in eating, roast beef 
and horse-radish ; m drink, pure water; in amusement, comedies 
and farces,; in men and women, open and expressive countenauces 
Hump-backed persons of both sexes always have had for me a cer 
tain charm, which I cannot define 

*Cuar. X1.— What I disliked 

“T kept away from fools and scoundrels, and from women who 
I hated affectation. IT pried men 
I had an antipathy 
1 had a dread of 


pretend to be over-virtuous 
who were efleminate, and women who rovuged 
to rats, hqueurs, metaphvysicks, and rhubarb 
law and mad dogs 

*Cuar. XIL—Anelysis of my life 


* 7] wait for death withont fear, without impatience My life has 
teen @ poor me lo-drama, with grand dresses and scene rv, in whieh 
I plaved the heroes, the tyrants, the lovers, the old men—but never 
the servants. 

*Cruar. XITL—Rewards from on hich. 


“My great happiness is to be independent of the three indi 
l am tolerably neh, | never 


viduals who reyn in Europe. As 
I have nothing 


meddle in affairs of state, and care not for musick 
to do with Rothselild, Metrermeh, or Rossin 


“Cruar. XIV Wy epitaph 
! 


“ Here ts placed, to take bis final rest, with a worn body and a 
tired soul, a puor, old, dead devil—gents and ladies! pass on.’ 


Such was the autelnography of the Comte, of whom the following 
bon mot was often spoken by Talleyrand, as cutting: “ | come,’ 
said he, “to France, to yndge for myself of the merits of three great 
men--the Due d’Otrante, Ponce Tallevrand, and Pouer. The last 
one alone appears to me equal to his reputation One day that 
the Emperour Paul was surrounded by a crowd ef Russian princes, 
he suddenly turned to the Count, and said: ** Why are you nota 
Atter a moment's hesitation at this singular question, 


prince 
*Itus because my ancestors arrived in Russia 


the Count replied 
“Tn winter! how could that hinder vou from bemg a 
prince?” “ Why, when the Tartar first appeared at court. the Czar 
asked him whether he would have a pelisse or the title of prince 
latter.” Paul langhed 


in winter,” 


The winter was cold, and he chose the 
heartily at this reply, and, turning to the courtiers, said 
gentiemen, you Ought to congratulate yvourseives on having ances- 


+ Ab 
h, 


tors who did not arrive in winte 


ANcIieENT stmpiicity.—Paulding, in his life of Washington, gives 
the following little anecdote of the mother of this great man :—"She 
was once present and ocenpied the seat of honour, ata ball given 
to Washington at Fredericksburg, while ip the fuil measure of his 
weil-earned glory, and when nme o'clock came, said to him with 
perfect simpleity, ‘Come, George, it is time to go home.’ ” 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


THE DAY WAS DARK 


Tue day was dark, save when the beam 
Of noon through darkness broke, 

Tn gloomy state, as in a dream, 

Seneath my orchard owk ; 

splendour, like a spirit came, 
A shadow, like a tree ; 

Whale there I sat, and named her name, 
Who once sat there with me 





I started from the seat in fear . 
I look’d around m awe; 

But saw no bewbteous spirit near, 
hough all that was | saw ; 

The seat, the tree, where oft in tears 
She mourned her bopes o'erthrown, 

Her joy cut off in carly vears 


Lake gather'd flowers half blown 





Again the bod and breeze were met, 
But Mary did sot come : 

And e’en the rose, which she had set, 
Was faded ne'er to bloom ' 

The thrush proclaimed im accents sweet, 
That winter's ren was o'er; 

Ihe bluebells throng'’d around my feet, 
But Marvy came no more. 


I think, I feel—but when will she 
Awake to thoug 

No voice of comfort answers me ; 
But God dees nought im vain 

He wastes no flower, nor bud, nor leaf, 
Nor wind, oor cloud, nor wave ; 

And will he waste the hope which grief 
Hath placed in the grave! 





SINGLE LIFE 


I would by no means persuade you or no woman to prefer a single 
life. Itis not the “prmrose-path.” Nothing less than a spirit of 
meckness, or self-renunciation and of benevolence, can make a 
woman who has once been first, happy in a subordinate and second 
best positon. And this, under ordinary circumstances, is the highest 
place of a single woman. Depend upon it, ny dear young frends, 
itis safer for the most of us to secure all the helps to our virtaes 
that attend a favourable position; besides, marred life is the destiny 
heaven has allotted to us, and therefore best fitted to awaken all 
our powers, to exercise all our virtues, and call forth all our sympa 
thies. IT would persuade you that you may be the cause of happi- 
ness to others, and of course happy yourself—for when was the 
fountaun dry when the stream continued to flow If a single life, 
according to the worst view of it, 18 a moral desert, the fanhful m 
their passage through it, are refreshed with bread from heaven, and 
water from the rock. — Mess Nedgwick, 

PoUcnT 


Doubt, when radiant smiles are shining, 


Doubt, when clas,ing hands are twining, 
Doubt, when homed words are flowing, 
Doubt, when blushes warm are glowing, 
Bat never doubt that truth sincere 
That yiistens in a@ woman s tear 
Doubt, when mirthful tones tavite thee, 


Doubt, when gavest hopes delight thee, 

Doubt, whate’er 1a fondest, farrest 

Doubt, whate’er rs brightest, rarest, 
But oh. beleve that truth ean live, 
lu hearts that sufler and forgive 


PICKS FOR THOUGHT 


Give no quarterunte those vices which are of thine inward family, 


temper plead a nght and propriety um thee 
Raise carly batteres 


and having a reotim th 
Examine well thy complexional inelinatious 
avainst these strongholds built upon the rock of nature, and make 
this a great partoft the militia of th¥ life. The polinck nature of 
‘ must be opposed by policy, and therefore wiser honesties pro 
ject and plot against sin; wherein, notwithstanding, we are not to 


rest in generals, or the trite stratagems of art. That may succeed 


with one temper which may prove unsuccessful wih another There 
is DO community or commonwealth of virtue, every nan must study 
his own economy and erect these rules unto the figure of hunsell 
Sir Thomas Brown 

Guilt, though mt may attain temporal sy 
evil consequences of our crimes long survive 


lendour, can never confer 





real happiness ; the 
their commissions, and, lke the ghost of the murdered, for ever haunt 
! 


the steps of the malefactor; while the paths of virtur though «el- 


' 
dom those of worldly greatness, are always those of pleasantness 
and peace,—Nir Walter Neott 

Man is desiyned for an active being, and his spirit, ever restless, if 
not employed upon worthy and dignified objects, will often rather 


engage in mean and low pursurts, than suffer the tedious and listless 


fecun 


enry in Stren, 


s connected wih mdolence; and knowledge is no less neces 
thenmng the mand, thanoun preserving the purity of the 
affections and the heart.— Nur Meamphrey Dory, 

How quick is the succession of human events! The cares of to 

day are seldom the cares of to-morrow; and when we he down at 
might, we may safely say to most of our troubles, * Ye have done 
your Worst, and we shall meet no more.” Couper, 
' "The great essential to our happiness is the resolution to perform 
our duty to God as well as we are able; and when this resolution 
is deeply infixed, every acuon and every pursuit brings satisfaction 
to the mind. 

The most important truth cannot be too early learned, nor the 
journey that leads heavenward too soon begun. The enemy is 
awake while we slumber, and if we neglect to cultivate the good 
seed, his tares will cover all the surface. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS FROM ABROAD. | I, his gothick friend, succee better than he does, for though I || pull down and set up, revolutionize and qmnatiomionine at a rapid 
“a < ~_____ || make no sort of progress in “‘ grace,”’ yet, on all hands, my attain- rate, but, after all their labour, they leave off pretty much as they 
adi iS ae emis negligence is concerned, are undisputed. || began. Like a blind horse in a mill, they go over a great deal of 
THE GRACEFUL MAN, The man, too, has the self-sacrificing spirit of a martyr. In a/| ground without getting any farther forward. With all their many ) 
AND MISERIES AND MORALITIES OP GRACEFULNESS. |’ better cause, and in more barbarous times, he would assuredly have i amiable qualities, their gallantry, intelligence and natural quickness, | 
si-dieediaes an ' enjoyed the honour of being but to death. An anecdote, will, in part, i as colonists they have been signally unsuccessful. And yet they 
‘ illustrate this. Pumpkin has a discriminating palate ; as a natura] || possess a quality apparently admirably suited to a new country or 
I am exceedingly sorry for my friend George Pumpkin. He is a | consequence, he is particularly partial to oysters. We were at i fresh state of things in which the Americans, and more particularly 1 
worthy, kind-hearted fellow, and deserved a better fate. | the theatre together one evening. Mrs. , who is so fond of play- } the English, are singularly deficient—namely, the easy and facile t 
Ia the very prime of life, in the flash and vigour of his faculties, ing fine ladies instead of fine ladies’ maids, was on the stage at the manner in which they yield to circumetances, and adapt themselves 
animal and intellectual—in the possession of health, wealth, and || time with a fan in her hand, which she was using, or rather misus- || to suit the contingencies of any given case. The Anglo Saxon race ‘ 
leisure—yet has a cloud gathered over his young existence—a fatal | '"& most vilely. I carelessly remarked that ‘*she was about as | cannot do this: habit with them is a strong second nature. They j 
idea, a hopeless hope, taken possession of his mind, driving from | graceful in the use of it, as a man was in the eating of an oyster.” 1 are mightily intolerant ; they must awe their own way ; 80, instead I 
thence peace, happiness, serenity, and calm content. | Pumpkin started as if a pistol had been discharged at his ear. || of yielding to circumstances, they make the circumstances yield to t 
He has taken it into his head to become a Graceful Man! || The remark sank deep into his mind, and like a barbed and poisoned || them, and leave the impress of their minds, manners, habits, whims, t 
I talked to him like a father—I reasoned with him as a friend. | @frow in the flesh, it lodged and rankled there. \| laws and customs wherever they set their foot. This, though at- t 
I showed him the utter impossibility of the thing coming to pass. I || Poor fellow ' I never saw him eat an oyster more! From that || tended with a good deal more trouble, seems to be the most lasting h 
pointed out to him that his hands were large, his feet still larger; | ¢V!l hour he eschewed not only that delicious animal in particular, | and effectual way of doing business . 
I dwelt with force and unction upon the angularity and unevenness | but bade a long, a last adieu to the whole crustaceous tribe ! But because they have done much they are not to pride them- 0 
of his shoulders, the geueral incoherence and unsymmetrical cha- It has been said that the Americans abstaining from drinking taxed || selves on their deficiencies, which they are rather apt to do. Pump- I 
racter of his limbs, the height of his cheek bones, the partial obli-| ‘ea, was the greatest sacrifice to liberty ever made by a nation The || kin’s theory was good, only his preccine Wee ridiculous. Rough- a 
quity of vision with which it had pleased nature to endow him, (his | Ca™S€ was nobler, doubtless, and as a long-continved national sacri- || ness 1s No virtue, and awkwardness far from being desirable ; and d 
left eye, in particular, being especially rebellious, always looking fice, it was wonderful. But regarding the nation as a congregation they ought, therefore, to get rid of their uncouthness in the best way t 
the way he does not want it,) and showed plainly and perspicuously | f individuals, was there any single case equal in merit and inten- | they can devise; only, when sneered at for deficiencies in mere man- a 
the utter incompatibility of those matters with gracefulness sity to that of Pumpkin’s. Oh, ye to whom oysters are dear exceed- | ner, they may console themselves with the reflection that they are R 
And what was the result of my honest zeal! How was I repaid? ingly, and who rejoice in shrimps, prawns and lobsters, speak ' || the pioneers of liberty and civilization all over the world u 
He almost doubted my friendship ! About this time, too, he brought on a severe illness by swallow- || \ 
But I had a duty to perform, and I nerved myself for its perform- ng the stones of some cherries after dinner, from the dislike to the | ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. y 
ance. I took a retrospective view of the case. I avowed my be-| Usual manner of getting them out of the mouth. His mind, also, | : 8 
lief that even in the dark abysm of the Past—before ‘Time was so far | became afflicted with having doubts as to the gracefulness of suck- | Tue following letter, from the pen of a highly intellectual lady of ct 
as he (Pumpkin) was concerned, it had been pre-ordained that he | "8 peaches and oranges. i this city, will be read with interest. It discusses the theory of ss 
should not be graceful; that Fate must have taken a vow to that He told me one day he had serious thoughts of leaving his native dreome in a manner pecalier to herself. The fecta eddeeced ore e 
effect, and in order to make good her words, had given him a raw- land for ever—of quitting for aye the scenes of his childhood, en- i certainly ingeniously interwoven with her own fancies, and wel! 
boned Vermont farmer for a father, and a woman only one degree | eared to him by a thousand recollections, ete. ete., and of passing || estes tie coniduntion of ail persons curious in such matters, d 
removed from pure Dutch descent for a mother. the remainder of his existence beneath far, foreign sky. | We commend the communication to the attention of the reader _ 
The perspiration started from his forehead as dark fears of the I inquired his reason. | = 
truth of this forced themselves unwillingly upon his mind. He said the chewing of tobacco had got to such a pitch ! | ‘ sc 
« When you talk of a graceful Greek or a graceful Italian,” said He was prevented from carrying his design into execution by | oe Se a ee Pe 
I, ‘people recognise the propriety of what you say as readily as if See!ng two he foreigners kiss and embrace each other in the strect. || TO JUDGE HOPKINSON ON READING HIS LECTURE ON DREAMING * 
the term had been applied to a greyhound, an antelope, a blood-horse, He thought it worse than expectorating. My pear rrienp—I return the manuscript lecture with many " 
or a swallow upon the wing; when you say a graceful Persian, a Poor Pumpkin ! What will become of him is rather difficult to sav. || thanks. I like it very much, and JT should be surprised if any sen- 
graceful Georgian, or a graceful savage, they demur not ; a graceful If he goes on in this fashion, he will certainly refine himself to death. | sit,!¢ person thought differently of it—as far as it goes, itis excellent m 
Turk, or a graceful Pole, they consider, and then assent ; a grace. | But perhaps he may take a wife. “Tis a desperate remedy, doubt-|/ | have been, as the Quakers say, very much exercised on the sub- pe 
ful Spaniard, or a graceful Frenchman, they consider again, and less, but his case is desperate. Should such an event take place, i ject of dreaming, and of late vears have carefully watched the whole " 
then dissent, for incongruous ideas of stifiness and pomposity on '! 18 not impossible but he may yet be met with his hat unbrushed, || process. That is—my attention has been directed to the period = 
the one hand, and violent gesticulation and misplaced flexibility on | hs shoes untied, his coat white at elbows, and all that careless deso- i when dreaming commences, and when it ends. ‘This investigation pl 
the other, force themselves on the mind; but when you come to lation about him which formerly marked the lover, but now betrays has resulted in an entire belief that we never dream in the common fo 
the Teutonick family, and mention such anomalies as graceful Eng- the married man. sense of the word, but that there is a twilight consciousness, taper- Ps 
lishinen, graceful Germans, or graceful Americans, (leaving, of : ma | ing off from vivid thought to complete oblivion. In 
course, in all three cases, the ladies out of the question,) sensible In truth, Pumpkin was altogether in the wrong. Those graceful | During a protracted convalescence, I had ample time to investi- ” 
people smile incontinently ; and when you go so far as to talk of fancies do not sit well = the industrious, bustling, strong, active | gate this curious phenomenon, and I became so morbidly acute, that 
a graceful Scotchman, (the Celtick race excepted,) or a graceful  ™®" of the North and West, who do everything at full speed, and | { could recall the last thought of consciousness ere judgment ceased * 
Dutchman, they laugh outright at the intense absurdity of the thing.” have their energies engaged ina constant match against time Their to act I perceived that the slightest noise in the middle of the er 
This made an impression, but * oh truth! disguise thyself as thou bones and sinews are not constructed for elegant, trifling, or volup- night aroused me to consciousness again, and during the period of the 
wilt, still art thou a bitter draught!” tuous indolence. Constantly occupied in struggles with the ele- | my first arousing, to complete awakening, a period of not more than the 
Pumpkin’s face assumed that peculiar appearance which is cha. E'S and in overcoming the niggardliness of nature, or the obsta- || twenty seconds, I have dreamed strangeand often affecting incidents es 
racteristick of those whose owners have just swallowed physick cles she has placed in their way, they have contracted and inherited I know, from various circumstances, that the period of dreaming me 
I then, as delicately as the subject would allow, drew his atten- habits and manners whieh pretty weil set all attempts at high polish || these fancies did not exceed the time specified, and we know lik to 
tion to the construction of his revered parents, neither of which, at defiance. The English and Americans, as nations, are very de- | wise that there are many cases on record where the events of vears ee 
he was obliged to admit, would have been selected as models by a cidedly ungraceful. Exceptions may, doubtless, be found, princi- || haye passed before the mind in the space of afew seconds. I would bn 
statuary—alluded slightly to the hippopotamus formation of his pally among the aristocracy of the former country and the southern adduce the beautiful illustrative story in the Arabian Nights’ Enter- | 
grandmother, and then appealed to both zoology and physiology if planters of the latter, but not to any overwhelming amount. Neither || rainment, as a proof that this fact was not unknown to the Orien- wh 
anvthing Jit grace could be expected from such a descent—such a | °° their minds of the alternately soft and fervent, languid and fiery tajicts, did I not fear to be told that the whole work was marvellous as 
rare concatenation of unfavourable circumstances nature, which characterises the temperament of the graceful Southern | and meant so to be dey 
He gathered strength from despair“ There are exceptions to and Oriental people, but are as angular and untractable as their bo- One of my sisters in her early married life used to compare cor 
every rule,” said he, “why may not I be the exception !" dies. Bold, resulved, persevering, headstrong and obstinate, when || ehancery bills with her husband—he was then clerk in chancery oth 
Had we been in a room, I would have led him to the glass for an hey determine that a thing shall be done, they will have it done at | J became at length quite mechanical, and she could read aloud 7“ 
answer. We were in the street, so | contented myself with telling alt basards; ond so long oe it be done to the purpose, the manner | without much mental effort. One morning, while reading a very long “ 
him that if he persisted in the pursuit of the graces, and even par- of doing it, whether graceful or otherwise, concerns them but little: || Will, and, of course, very much fatigued, she dropped asleep and — 
tially succeeded, he would, under all the circumstances of the case, Yt 48 for stopping them, right oF wrong, or turuing thei from the | dreamed that she prepared a large supper and invited many guests to ” 
make himself a marvel—a show—an everlasting curiosity—a per- | C@reet of their humour, Ae might as well attempt to stop or turn | meet a friendof theirs who had just come from abroad. She attended : 
petual subject of speculation a steamboat with a pair of bellows = personally to every part of the business, saw the table laid, the supper = 
He said he did not care suppose he did ! It is, perhaps, as well that itis so. Those qualities render the John paraded on, and the guests waiting around, but the one for whom it a, 
We shook hands coolly for the first time and parted; Pumpkin to Bulls and Jonathans often uncouth and sometimes unamiable in | was intended did not come. At length, after much fretting and mu 
dress for an evening concert, and I to reflect upon the agreeable sinall matters, but they answer admirably in the carrying on and com- || fears of the supper getting cold, and the guests impatient, the door nae 
results of good advice. pletion of enterprises of © pith and moment The “native hue” | at length opened and their friend appeared. “Oh Mr. D.,” sai _ 
Yet was he my friend, and I could not but turn to look after him, | Of "heir resolution is not often * sicklied o’er with the pale cast of | she, “how long vou have kept us waiting !"—*What do you sav!” the 
Wrapt in thought—doubtless pondering on what had just passed be- thought.” They have uncommon faith in their own energies. They || said her husband.—“Oh, bless me,” said she, “I have been dream- ee 
tween Us—in altempting to cross the street, he stepped right into think they can perform _— things, and they do perform them, but | ing; I really have been asleep."—*That could not be,” said he, “for ri 
the middle of a pool, ran bump against a eart, upset an old woman, as for elegant trifling and the minor graces of mannet—good lack ' |’ you have gone on reading correctly and never stopped ull you made a 
and went through a series of the most curious evolutions imagina- Sears hare danced sarabands, certainly—in what style is a different | that exclamation!" bod 
ble, in order to avoid being run over by two omnibuses driving in , quesiian Now all this dreaming could only have occupied a second or twe, the 
different directions “jf Had the Italians settled these United States, both manners and |) and vet it appeared to her of several hours’ duration. Only co I 
Graceful, thought I, to the last degree. morals, doubtless, would have been a great deal more easy and un- || ser that in our waking moments what a vast deal of ground we dre 
constrained than at present, grapes would have grown where tobacco) can travel over, and how many incidents can be crowded in the dred 
grows, and there would have been an opera-house in all the Atlan- |) space of a few seconds. We can cross the Atlantick, with manv com 
Pumpkin and T have since renewed our intimacy, for he is of a tick cities—but there would have been no Cincinnati! The bears, mpses of the terrours of the sea—zo through London—the tower with 
placable disposition, and I have had ample opportuuities of appreci- wolves and Indians, would have had a lease of the western wilder- the palace—aee numberless strange people, and actually feel a tive 
ating the miseries of gracefulness as cultivated by my misguided || ness for a few generations to come; and the Mississippi, unvexed by | the emotion that we should feel in reality, were those thincs pre ne: 
and unhappy friend. All men know what a bore it is daily to go.| steamboats, would vet have rolled its waters in silence to the ocean. || « nt. If ywdgment did not stand at ihe ‘portals and keep nel from wou 
through the disagreeable but certainly necessary operation of put- Or had the French beat the royalists and provincials in the old || wandering too far—that is—if yadgment slumfered at its post. we the 
ting on their clothes. But what is the simple putting on of gar- | time, and overspread the country, what would have been the result’ || should still go across the Atlantick and see strange aiid oan ous vaul 
ments to the fret, the anxiety, the torture of body and mind en- It is to be doubted whether manners, even, would have been materi- | thir gs, but they would be all jumbled together, topsy turvy—and hole 
dured twiee or thrice daily by poor Pumpkin, in order to ensure ally improved, and other matters would have been a great deal worse. || this would be what is called dreaming ont 
what he aims especially at—a * graceful negligence!" And yet, | The French have a vanity and vivacity about them which keep them Having therefore satisfied mvself that to dream is merely to Abb 
after all, he generally appears, as all must who are not “ native and |! continually in motion, and sometimes assume the appearance of think without the supervision of the regulatimg faculty of the mind Ant 
to the manner born,’ stiff, constrained, and uncomfortable. Even | energy, but they really effect very little. They make and unmake, | —)ndgment—all that is mysterious and perplexing in this strange her 
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state of our being, has ceased to be a cause of such intense wonder 
to me. 

Judgment—for I shall not enter into the question of its collateral 
aids, the reflective or retrospective powers—is the guardian and 
perpetual adviser of all the faculties of the mind. It watches over 
them in this grave and playful mood, and conducts them to definite 
if not to safe conclusions. It occupies the central point of the sanc- 
tum sanctorum, and with its single eye it regulates the whole men- 
tal machinery, keeping up the unities and proprieties. 


Any one of the least observation must be aware of the continual || Occuring at the moment. 
|| not halt, or sleep, but that it hurries rapidly along with us, making 
Quickly as our thoughts are formed into opi- || prodigious leaps to meet us at every strange turn, so that the pano- 


demands upon the organs of comparison, and upon that faculty which 
is called judgment. 


congruous anomaly of court-martials in a government like ours.— 
All this passes in rapid succession, at the moment when our 
thoughts should be condensed to the tame matter-of-fact business 
of house-planning. 

In the above wide range, diversified as it has been, we still ob- 
| serve a connexion, each fact is of the same character and order 3s 
| when it occurred, and we mingle our horrour, our admiration, our 
| wonder and our pity as each scene is conjured up before us, and we 





do all this in the right place as if they were in earnest individually 
We perceive, here, that judgment does 


nions and resolutions—eventuating in immediate action—such as H rama shall be of just proportions and the perspective correct. But 


the turning of the eye, the lifting of the finger—we perceive that 


let judgment go by default—in other words, let jndgment fall asleep, 


they have undergone a rigorous examination ; we feel within us that | and we shall be one of the sufferers in the Black-hole, Dr. Harvey 


there has been a debate among the faculties, and that one of them | 
has influenced us to act. 

We do not, to be sure, always decide according to the dictates 
of our reasoning powers, but that is not the question at present.— 
I am merely speaking of judgment; and it may be either good or bad 
according to the received opinions of the society in which an indivi- 
dual moves. Whatever we decide to do or to omit, it 1s this facul- | 
ty which directs us, be it right or wrong. It is incorrect to say that | 
a man acts contrary to his judgment when he commits arson, or | 
murder; he certainly deemed it convenient to commit crime; he 
therefore did it, but it was his judgment that decided the question. | 
When a man commits himself actually to the dictates of mere | 
judgment, if his purpose is murder, it is not to decide whether he | 
shall commit murder, but what is the safest way of doing it. If he | 
consults his judgment as to the right or wreng of the act, judg- | 
ment will decide for him that it is wrong, for judgment is depend- 
ent on the progress of civilization and conventiona! rules. 

As this faculty is so vigilant and is always exercising its powers 
during consciousness, It follows that the muscles, nerves, and mem- | 
branes of the brain, where it is especially located, must sometimes | 
want repose, relief from tension. Nature therefore has provided a 
scheme by which this relief can be obtained, and a few hours sus- | 
pension from its arduous labours—I mean the labours of the locale— 
will renew the gasses and fluids, and thus refresh the organ which: | 
was exhausted by incessant action | 

But though the judgment, including its material adjuncts—for 
we must speak of spirit and matter conjointiy—requires this sus- 
pension of labour, this renewal of the secretions, in order that the 
equilibrium may be restored ; the imaginative faculties, not having | 
any responsibility either of thought or action, are not in such a com- 
plete state of exhaustion, and can therefore exert their powers 
for a much longer period. Like children and weak inefficient per- 
sons, they run riot and commit a thousand extravagancies, throw- 
ing everything into utter confusion and into incongruous heaps, the 
instant their guide leaves them to their own fancies 

The moment that judgment succumbs to the wants of nature— 
the moment she falls asleep—the irresponsible faculties then make 
erotick excursion and perform acts, or rather suggest fancies, which | 
the method of judgment would condemn. For, notwithstanding 
that arson and murder, in the waking moments, and when the sys- | 
tem is in perfect health, bear the evidence of insanity, yet judg- 
ment has exercised its power and has decided on the proper course 
to effect the purposes intended. Judgment is the slave of the lamp 
and must obey when called upon, but it is not responsible for the 
émnd of action on which it is to decide. 

When judgment is on the alert, all the unities are observed, but 
when it is compelled to relax by the exinanition of those material | 
parts on which alone its acts are convertable to use, then we cannot 
depend on the various combinations which the will allows us to | 
conjure up. In the variety of phantasmagoria which succeed each | 
other, we find that there is no consecutive arrangement, no unity, no | 
regular chain, not even association of ideas in its true sense. But | 
when the judgment is broad awake, we may in a reverie, or brown | 











study, fancy things equally strange, and build castles in the air, but } the optick nerve causes a suspension of day though 


there is always philosophy at the bottom of these speculations 
This master slave of the mental powers only acts therefore 

when the materiale by which means it operates is energetick and in 

But when the unities are not preserved, we 


a state of eucrosy. 
must infer that there is some morbid, preternatural excitement in 
sue parts—such as produce insanity—or such as produce entire re- 
jaxation as when we are in the state of sleep. In the former case 
there is no regular work done, either mentally or bodily, being all 
random thoughts and actions for which the judgment is not respon- 
sible, for tt 1s not present; and in the latter case, also, that facu!ty 
being at rest, there is no work done at all, either by the mental or 
bodily powers. There is in complete sleep a suspension of all but 
the mere vitality of being—a paralysis—total unconsciousness 

In what consists the difference between our day and night 
dreams’ To be sure, we cal! the former thoughts and the latter 
dreams, but those are distinctions without a difference as to the 
complexion of both. Even in our day dreams, how difficult it is 
with the most resolute intentions to keep the thoughts in connec- 
tive progression. We set ourselves to think of a house which we 
intend to build; we begin atthe foundation, and most willingly | 
would we pursue the subject, step by step, until an our mind's eyc | 
the whole is completed. But before we have finished with the | 
vault, some unfortunate association of ideas carries us to the Black- 


hole of Caleutta—to agony of respiration—to Harvey—to tumours | 
on the skin—to George the fourth—to Dr. Johnson—Westminster | 
Abbey—marble columns—Balbe—La Martine—Napoleon—Maria 
Antoinette—the horrours of La Vendee—Mary Queen of Scotland— || 
her noble vindicatore—the nonsense of trials by jury—and the in- || 


| will be the head carpenter of the unbuilt house—George the fourth 
our President—Dr. Johnson grinding a barrel-organ—the sad suf- 
| ferers of LaVendee will be monkeys dancing to the tunes of the organ 
| and we shall be looking on without feeling the least surprise 
What are those splendid conceptions of Walter Scott—-those 
| delicate, faithful delineations of Miss Austen 
nay, tremendous burst of intellect, Paradise Lost, but dreams with 
the preservation of the Unities! What is the Tempest, that won- 
derful and beautiful creation of Shakspeare, but a connected dream ’ 


that magnificent, 


|| Many a bright intellect, in his feverish moments of slumber, has 


seen a Caliban, a sinking ship, gay, and fantastick spirits hovering in 
jthe air. Had the membranes, nerves and muscle of the brain been 
|in a healthy, vigorous state, consciousness would have been on the 
; alert, and judgment then would have enabled us to arrange all 
these vivid pictures into certainty and fitness, though it might never 
| have equalled the conceptions of Shakspeare 
| When the mental faculties rest, or sink into complete sleep, there 
is, therefore, entire exemption of thought and consequently of action— 
j utter oblivion, as in death. The only difference 1s, that in the latter 
| case the vital spirit can only be resuscitated by the hand of heaven, 
| and in the former, the slightest mechanical effort of sound, or touch, 
| can restore consciousness and judgment 

| Many circumstances must combine to secure undisturbed sleep ; 
| darkness is the first circumstance, for light is an excitant of a very 
| irritating nature. Even in those regions where for a term there is 
| no night, artificial darkness is procured for repose. Perfect health— 

| quiet—a mind exempt from care—are all essential requisites to 
| peaceful sleep. With all these aids, still we cannot sink into utter 
| forgetfulness if we have used too much, or too litile exercise, for, as 
| I observed, consciousness does not entirely leave us as long as any 
| of the faculties are in action 

There are sume phenomena incapable of proof; by reasoning a 
| priori we take some for granted and philosophy rests contented 
| Of this fact entire exemption from dreams ts one—for the general 
| belief is, that though we imagine we have not dreamed, yet we may 
|have dreamed and forgotten. This we know toa certainty, that 
| the faculties of the brain require rest, that if one requires it the whole 
; may, that they may rest one at atime, or simultaneously. This 
| being granted, we must infer, if all are in a state of complete re- 
pose, there can be no dreaming—no thought—erther consecutive 
or disjoined. 
The internal termination of the optick nerve is attached to certain 

portions of the mental machinery. If we press the finger tightly 


against the inner corner of the eye—one eve ts sufficient, for 


| they move, or stop, sinnultancousity—we shall perceive that the 


process of thinking cannot be preserved. The slightest motion of 
the eye enables thought to go on again, buat when the eye is perfectly 
still, not even moving the millionth part of an inch, there can ner 
ther be a pictorial representation in the mind, nor a regular series of 


thought. Those who are able—and it requires a nice perception 


| of motion—to keep their eve steady for a few moments, will find 
j that this assertion 1s correct 


If, therefore, the mere suspension of motion in the extremity of 
hit, we may 
losophically infer that complete rest in all the mental functions wi 
prevent night thoughts, or dreaming ; for what are day and 1 
thoughts but dreams carried on 1th and without consciousness and 
judgment? 
The reill—a distinct facultv from the dgment—is quite as 
ready to grant permission to the somnam! st to jump Out of the 


window, and to the insane man to cut his own throat, as it is to 
! 


jallow you, the sanest of mortals, and always wide awake in the day 


time, to follow a chain of thought consecutively, whieh shall carry 
conviction to court and jury. In your case there is¢ yrane 
ment, and your reasoning powers and vour judgment co hand 


hand; whereas, in the other cases, the 





are active and still under the inf ce « sil 

J am sure of one thing—which ts, that w! 1 be this letter I 
never intended to sav so much on this little understood questio 
I shali conclude now, however, by repeating what | have s: 
throughout—t we are for ever dreaming unless we have a day 
cht, or a twilight consciousness, and that there ia this differet 
between the two states, in the lormer we ave udament 
master of the ceremonies, who leads us re rly down the contr 
dance, and in the latter we have an ignis-fatuus which whirls Us 
around an odious waltz, sometimes leading us to the tops of glo 
rious mountains, yet oftener decoving us into q nires, Or into a 
ball-room without shoes or stockings and sometimes half naked 





You will sav—*“ then you wish to prove that there is no suc 


things as dreams.” I certainly do, in the common acceptation of 
the term dreams. People think it a great marvel to find thaterude, 


wild, fantastick unconnected fancies, are chasing each other through 


their brain, and they wonder why it is so. They puzzle themselves 
to get a clue to some frightfully distracted phantasma, and if in the 
course of the preceeding day they can recollect the most minute 
circumstance which bears the slightest resemblance to any part of 
the dream they are perfectly satisfied. ‘They never stop to inquire 
how it happens that in our day dreams we so often connect remote 
impossibilities, and fancy ourselves present with the character of 
those about whom we are reading. Our faculties are all awake in 
the latter case and are slumbering in the former 

It may be said that we awaken in a state of much greater terrour 
from a painful dream, than if the same dream were passing through 
our mind during the day. This is trae, but we do not recollect that 
at this period we have consciousness, and that our judgment is deci- 
ding for us at every step. But frightful seenes do pass through the 
mind, and so vividly, too, that the soul recoils from them as if they 
were scenes of reality 

Every nerve and muscle in the body requires rest, and it is not 
at all wonderful that those particularly belongirg to the brain should 
In fact, as voli- 
tion—or the wr//—judgment—comparison—and all the reasoning 


require if as much as those that are more remote 


powers, are lodged in the brain, that organ whence all motion 


einanates, requires more complete rest than those denominated bodily 


organs; and surely when a thing is at rest it cannot act--for action 


imphes motion 
The mere lying in bed all night, even when the body is in perfect 


health, does not satisfy the wants of nature. It requires that the 


mental powers shall he down too, We may lhe ever so still, not 
moving a single muscle of the body, and vet not feel refreshed, if 
the mind is active It isa sure sign of functional disturbance if 
the dreams are prolonged, and centinued through the night it proves 
that there is still consciousness and that there is but one faculty 
dormant, that of yadgment, therefore those who dream through the 
might complain of being unrefreshed by sleep 


I could say st:ll more on this curious subject but IT shall exhaust 


your patience. Yours truly, ete. “6 





DOMESTICR CORRESPONDENCE, 


FLORIDA AND THE FLORIDIANS, 


Tampa, Florida—Matrimony in the Army 


Scenery at Tampa 


Ladies in the Seminole country 

John Randolph's anathema ogainst Florida— Tallahassee 
Hospitality of the Floridians 

You have ever been aware, my dear sir, of the mortal and un 

conquerable antipathy the Bivins family have ever exhibited towards 

and particularly when those mysteries 


the mysteries of Hymen; 


are pryed into by young and inexperienced people In a word, my 


dear sir, vou have long known how perfectly hostile 1 have ever 
been towards the female sex, by some denomimated “ God's first 


and fairest eift;"’ “the soother of life's weary way; “ the com 


forter in sickness and im health, im prosperity and adversity, in life 
and death.’ Farther than this we cannot go. Being aware, as by 
this time vou must be, of my entire, absolute, incontrovertible and 
ng wearmg at all the semblance of our 


he word eves-d 


essential vpposition to anvth 


good mother Eve, (henec 


ropper,) vou will naturally 
ith TL am about to open for vo 


', to conduct vou to a spot where you mav read in large, 


follow the p , and I hope before [ shall 


have le 
long, and conspicuous letters, hike the writing at Belshazzar's ban- 


quet, * Let no officer of the army marry 


I do conceive a marriage with a poor officer of Uncle Samuel's 


nd commission constitute his entire estate— 


service whose swore 
‘wedlock forced™ beyond all * proportion of subjection.’ Pour 
quo? T have journeyed and vovaged over a goodly portion of 
these United States; T have seen and studied men aud things, mo 
rals and manners; | have seen life, from the most insolent summit 
of exult plenty to the most alvect want, between the extremes 
of yoy and enef vet | sve not seen, nor have | read ol, anything 
so peculiarly ’ to the feel ofa revful man as was a tr 
fling occurrence of this mor \ know, wv dear err, that, for 
nanv vears, a b s lve rforward m thts land of sun, 
sand. a flowers, ¢ eda Sem ¢ wa that, In ts prosecution, 
many Officers lave d deed it many officers ere vet en 
od 1c contes ta eon enemy hv some luckless 
mischanee, some, and leed a mayorty of these officers, have 
manaced to ‘ emselves with beautiful and accomplished 
worn T nate vas of heroism unparal- 
lele our rv ( with, or followed the husbands to 
© Onsea ned j ed soil of Florida ‘This would be all 
well eno F the ‘ nat Ta 1, or on the sea-coast—but 
‘ " TT ynan hving without soectety at Micano- 
Jus ora f the thousand done small posts of the 
opie vere ne is seen b the same waste of pine trees, 
sa s ‘ Thies 1 1 witnessed the depar 
real so rortve ladses, on a tniescon of love to the mtenour 
Giod erant soch devotion may meet tts reward ' 

As for ‘Tampa, it 1s another Tempe From the beach one of the 
most ex te sea.views presents itself before you; while vour 
te fa thw a ce hiful breeze Ilere everything which 
can please the eve, ear or palate is at your disposal Randolph of 
Ro t yst eecentrick, bright and satincal genius of Vir- 

took oceasion once to sav npon the floor of Congress 
| 11s a land covered with pools of stagnant water, abounding 
tadpoles, alligators, serpents and all manner of noxious and 
reeping things; ‘ts a land of disease and death; a land to which 


a man would not emigrate from purgatory, 10, not even from hell 


itself.’ Howsoever true and applicable this closte eulogy may be 
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with regard to certain parts of the country, it is not so to Florida 
as Florida! Some portions of the country are unsurpassed, un- 
equalied, unapproached by any in the known world, whether for 
beauty of scenery, richness of soil or salubrity of climate. I have 
traversed the entire peninsula, and surely I ought to know. Inmy 
opinion, the most delightful part of Florida is found within a circuit 
of thirty miles around the capital, Tailahassee. ‘This, however, may 
arise from the association of ideas Within this circuit of country 
many of “nature's noblemen” reside, whose hospitable mansions 
and broad acres evince that they know at least where they live 
Governour C , Colonel G , Mr. S , Colonel B . 
Mrs. N , Mrs. W——, are some of those who live after the 
style of the feudal times. Open hand, open heart, open house, is 
their motto. It would afford me unspeakable pleasure to see you 
there—I know you would appreciate such princely attentions. So 
different is their way from that cold, formal, caleulating mode of the 
‘out and outers,” that one almost desires the whole world to be 

















constituted of such materials. 
ripened by a Florida sun 

Be charitable enough, my dear sir, to believe that all this praise 
does not come from having eaten a bon vivant dinner, or from an 
over abundance of good wine—but take it as it is meant, a just and 
heartfelt tribute. Heaven send more such unto this beggarly 
world of ours! [think New-York would e’en be vastly improved 


They possess genuine hospitality 


by an importation of some thousands. People in Gotham, however, 


do not plant trees, and an old adage says, he that does so loves his 
kind. 

What think you of an investment in this land of sun and flowers, 
of starry skies, of bright looks and raven locks, of plenty and profit, 
of generosity and hospitality? C'est le premic:r pas qui coute. Sup- 


pose you come and look at Florida? Yours inveterately, Bivins. 





THE DRAMA. 


A LETTER FROM THE PROPERTIES. 


Lerrers innumerable have poured in upon me since last week 
from every part of the theatre, and from things animate and imani- 
mate, complaints, groans and praise have been thrown together into 
a strange conglomeration. Do not, for a moment, suppose that in 
editing and beimg godfather to these bantlings, I have the slightest 
idea of assuming to be a eritick, for my regard for quiet 1s too great 
to place the chances of its loss even in proximity with danger, which 
would certainly encompass it if any but sugared eriticisin should fall 
froin the pen. My first letter 1s from—but no, I'll let it speak for itself 
Mr. Cc. €. Park Theatre, May. 

We would respectfully claim a portion of yours and the publick's 
attention whilst we * a tale unfold.” We are separately small mat- 
ters, and our gricfs and rights may by some be considered mere 
moonshine, but the sequel will explain. We have known a star of 
the first magnitude ruin his best * point” because we were absent 
or in bad condition. On such occasions the prompter receives more 
kicks than coppers, and the placidity of the stage-manager is ruf- 
fled, and even Mr. Autocrat Simpson is aroused from his ofzwm cum 
dignitate, unless, perchance, we do, by invendo, what actors do 
verbally, “ gag.’ 
the extended circle of our famtly connexion, our individual appella- 
tions are almost legion. ‘To those who are ignorant of the parts 
behind the scenes we are like a man’s virtues, never acknowledged 


Our patronimick is “the properties,’ and from 


or regarded till we * are found missing,” and we remember a most 
appropriate anecdote which, though old, we will repeat. 

The Thane of Cawdor stood at the wing impatiently awaiting his 
cue to enter, which should have been— 


*“ A drum, adraum! 
Macbeth doth come . 


but no cue came, because no drum was sounded. The player raved, 
the audience hissed, and the life of the property-man could have 
been purchased for a trifle, when suddenly a blast long and loud 
was blown on a keyless bugle, which was followed by— 
* A trumpet, a trumpet! 
Macbeth doth stump tt.” 

Had our family arrangements been complete, and our brother, the 
kettle-drum, not been loaned to a militia company 
adinirers and the Thane’s feelings had not been so severely tried. 





Shakspeare's 


Did it ever occur to you that there was a most astonishing unity 
im the article of chairs, as used on the stage by all people, nations 
and ages! I assure you several of us have felt, and most keenly, too, 
this total waut of propriety. We hold alike the king, queen, prince 
and princes, ay, and all the royal family, and the good Martin Hay- 
wood and his family; we ornament the palace and the cottage, and 
are occasionally covered with a kind of red sack, and made to flou- 
rish at a ball. We are merely good, plain, three-and-sixpenny 
wooden chairs, and we know, if our employers do not, that in real 
life we never grace anything above the kitchen, an ale-house, or an 


he is afraid to look a man im the face ; and he pledges his word as 
| a musket, that he was used by people who flourished long before 


|| the miserable invention of gunpowder, and that he always appeared 


at the period of match-locks. Another gun made quite a row a few 
weeks since, because he could not go off in Rienzi, for he urged 
that he had always been on in Coriolanus and other Roman plays, 
and he could not see that Rienzi was any better off than they were 
We do not profess any knowledge of history, but we would like to 
know, if when muskets were first invented, they were as well pro- 
portioned and symmetrical as we are! 

The spears, say some of them, have been in museums, and they 
have seen a great variety of spears, and they respectfully ask if all 
nations used tin spears with red handles, because, if they did not, 
they (the spears in the Park) must object, though we tell them such 
small matters are beneath notice, for ladies, when walking in the 
woods at night, always go without hats, and wear white satin shoes 
and dresses and silk hose. 

The real and imitation daggers, knives and hatchets, have little 
to say, though they are sometimes most unnecessarily flourished in 
the air; the swords would respectfully but firmly ask, that foot sel- 
diers will not be permitted to wear four-foot sabres, and that gentle- 
men will not handle their weapons as though they were hot pokers 


The phial, that always contains such a villanous compound of 


poisonous drugs. and sends so many people to perdition, wishes, 
like the lion in Pyramus and Thisbe, to inform the ladies that they 
need not be alarmed, that it only holds molasses and water, and 
that ithas been osed for the same murderous purpose without myury 
to any one these twenty vears 

The * papers,” generally called the deed, and which is sometimes 
so necessary, and forms the matter in controversy during the whole 
play, must ask a new seal, and that if convenient, the boy will buy 
a couple of old deeds or mortgages given in “86 and now grown 
useless, 

We have much more to say, but that confounded property-boy 
has just made his appearance in our room, and is busy taking down 
the canvass hams and fish, not ducks, and is giving us a nudge 
the ribs, so that we have only time to add that we are very res- 


pectfully yours, THE PROVERTIES 


I certainly cannot enter into, and sympathise with, all the feel- 
ings of the “ properties,”’ but it appears to me, from thetr ex-parte 
statement, that they are a much-injured race. | have noticed many 
diserepances, and have thought that at times far too litle regard 
was paid to the details of the play. Every play-goer has smiled at 
the evident discrepances between the things spoken of by the ac- 
tors and the things themselves, especially 1s this true in the matter 
of jewelry and miniatures. Notwithstanding these letters are dated 
from the Park, I presume the complaints are about equally applica- 


ble to the other establishments. ce 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A BIT OF LIFE’S ROMANCE. 


BY JOHN HOWARD WILLIS, 


“ T tell thee, man, ‘tis true— 

True, as | hold this dagger by the hilt; 

Or, it thou doubtest, straight, with pont and edge, 

Rid me of eves and ears for playing false — 

I say “tis true, and I'll spin ballads on't !"—New play 
‘Tis midnight’s lone and silent honr—the moonlght softly falls 
On bastion gray and battlement, and olden rampart wails ; 
In shadow sleep the streets below, while, glittering on high, 


Each steeple spire shoots brightly up into the clear blue sky 


‘Tis midnight’s silence—save, at times, one hears a far off sound, 
Where ringing steel and dashing hooves tel! of the vigil round 
By armed men who swiftly rde—and, while we listening stand, 


In distance dies the trampling of that watchful soldier band 


And yet, not all is still’d to rest—for where the flick’ring beam 
On yonder turret tower denotes the bay'net's flashing gleam, 


|, The wakeful sentry paces slow, while dreamy memories roam 


attorney's office. We ought not to be embarrassed, we know, being | 


among old and long-tried frends, but some small allowance should 
be made for the weakness of chair nature. 
venerable high-back, arm-chair, painted tu look like oak, assures us 
it has always been so, and that since his connexion with the con- 


One of our old'uns, a 


cern, he has held more crowned heads than all the thrones in chris- | 


tendom, and he is so deucedly conceited on this account, that he al- 
ways turns up his legs when anything beneath royal bloud is seated 
in him. 

Our arms, too, have an unenviable time, especially the guns. An 


Across the broad Atlantick to his boyhood's gladsome home 


Bat bark !—‘tis musick’s witchery which swells upon mine ear, 
A lute and voice—a seraph-song from some celestial sphere ! 
A moment more, and both are hush’d—vet, note their spell-fraught 


A warriour form ts seen before the lady's latticed bower [power, 


No snowy plume floats o'er his brow, but well I mark beneath 
The watch-cloak’s ample folds the shining spurs and sabre sheath ; 
His charger madly champs the bit, impatient of delay, 

Till waving hands and scarf above forbid a longer stay 


A gauntlet white is to his lip, a pray’r is in his heart 

For blessings upon her—to him of life and light a part ; 

An instant, then a clashing leap—the sparkles glimmer round 
The hoof-strokes uf that noble horse in each receding bound. 


Ah! gallant lord, ‘twas idly deem'd that mantle’s guise would hide 

A form whose youthful mep befits high lineage in its pride ; 

Thy golden belt, that upward gaze, and soul-breath'd sigh—all prove 
The fact that captains in * the Guards” do sometimes * fall in love!” 


e ¢ * . * . . * . . . 


Once more the street 1s lone and still—the night air's growing cold, 
And closed and dark that lady's bow'r,and gone that*guardsman”™ bold; 
| Yet, as I turn my homeward steps, I somehow bless the chance 


aged musket says he has lied, by construction, so many times, that Which gave me proof that life sé owns some scenes of sweet romance. 


LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


A DEFENCE. 
Written by Sir Astor Cochayenne, about the year 1661 


I wonper why, by foul-mouthed mea, 
Women so slandered be, 

Since it doth easily appear 
They're better far than we? 


Why are the Graces every one 
Pictured as women be, 

If not to show that they in grace 
Do more excel than we? 


Winy are the liberal Sciences 
Pictured as women be, 

If not to show that they in them 
Do more excel than we ? 


Since women are so full of worth, 
Let them all praised be, 

For commendation they deserve 
In ampler wise than we! 


EvLocy ON GENERAL WasHINeron —In contemplating the revo- 
lution of this country, the mind naturally recurs to the means by 
which so great an object was accomplished, and its eye at once rests 
upon Washington! A man, a soldier, and a patriot—* take him 
for all in all,” we ‘shall not look upon his like again.” Between 
Cincinnatus and him, many characteristick features of resemblance 
may be distinetly traced;—that admirable Roman, after having 
succeasfully fought his country’s battles, turned the sword of death, 
into the hfe-providing ploughshare, and laving down all dignity, 
save that of human nature, retired to the cultivation of ns fields. 
So did the great, the more than great, the geod Washington. Cin- 
cinnatus possessed the amor patrie in no less a degree; but his 
merit in the possession was certainly less, for, with the first breath 
he drew, he inhaled the air of freedom, aud the first drop of milk 
that sustained him, was strongly impregnated with the love of 
liberty! In him, not to have been a republican had been criminal 
Not so was it with Columbia's hero. Although born, fostered, and 
educated under a monarchy, yet, when the great, the paramount 
call of country, aroused him to the assertion of her rights, he arose 
a colossal pillar to perpetuate to future ages the glory of the eman- 
cipation of America! B8ut why should sucha feeble pen as mine 
attempt an eulogy! His memory ts embalmed with the tears of a 
grateful people, and his immortal part has met that immortality 
which is the sure reward of the just and good. 

DeaTH OF MR. T. HAYNES BAYLY.—It is with deep regret we 
have to announce the death of Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq., which 
took place at Cheltenham, in April last, after a lingering illness. 
He was a man of great taste, of a lively and playful imagination. 
His poetical talents have been long known to the public, for whom 
his ever ready pen was continually supplying a fund of amusement. 
He has within the last few years produced a vast number of very 
clever dramatick pieces, in which style of composition he particularly 
excelled. His loss will be long and severely felt by his family and 
friends, to whom he was endeared by his amiable manners and pri- 
vate virtues. His sufferings for the last six months were very great, 
and he was removed from Bologne about two months since, in the 
hope that the Cheltenham waters might restore him to health, ashe 
was then apparently improving ; but the violence of the remedies he 
had previously used had shattered his constitution beyond all power 
of restoration. He expressed himself perfectly resigned to the Di- 
vine will, and bore with the calmness and tranquillity of a christian 
the approach of death. He was watched over with the most earnest 
solicitude during all this season of trial by her who now mourns the 
loss of a beloved hushand. He has left two daughters 

Craret.—The wine drank under this denomination has no more 
right to be called by that name than Madeira has to he called Sher- 
ry, or sparkling Perry to be called Champagne. — It is neither more 
or less than a nuixture of sundry Bordeaux wines, with hermitage, 
a wine that grows at Tain, a distance of upwards of 300 miles from 
Bordeaux, and of Benicarlo, a wine from Spain. How is it that the 
English (and they are the only nation) can show such wantof taste 
as to drink a fabricated mixture instead of importing the genuine 
Chateau Lafitte and Chateau Margaux Clarets, as the y come from 
the vineyards? The wines of Chateau Margaux and Chateau La- 
fitte are allowed by all true connoisseurs to be the modern nectar 
of the gods: they invig@rate the system without heating it; and as 
for saying that they do not possess sufficient body to keep in our eli- 
mate, itis really too absurd to merit even an answer. There is at 
present in this country some of the genuine Chateau Margaux wina 
of the vintage of 1811, which was imported into England in 1816 
It is now as sound as the day it arrived, and consice rably improved 
in quality by having been so long here in bottle. It possesses mor 
real body and genuine high flavour than any of the made -up stutf 

This 
of itself is quite sufficient proof of the absurdity of buying made-up 
Clarets in London 





suld in London; no mixture would keep and inprove like it. 


A QUEER Cause For siretH.—The Roman consn!s were one dav 
dining wrth the emperour Caligula, when that mouster, or lunatick- 

for there are doubts as to which he should be 
ciously pleased to burst out into a loud laugh. 
courteously inquiring what witty and admirable conceit had given 
rise to the imperial mirth, he said he could not but langh—and here 
he laughed louder than ever—when he thought how cus:lv he could 
have both their heads cut off, and how thev would look if he were 
to have them decapitated! It is not to be supposed that this frank 
disclosure of the imperial thoughts had a tendeney to imecrease the 
appetites of the guests. 


termed--was vra- 


Upon the consuls 


A sHarp REPLY —Some years ago, as the late Rev Dr Pringle, 
of Perth, was taking a walk one summer afternoon upon the Ineh, 
two young beaux took it inte their heads to break a jest upon the 
old parson. Walking brivkly op to him, and making their bow po- 
litelv, they asked him if he could tell them the colour of the devil's 
wig! The worthy clergyman surveying them attenuvely a few 
seconds, made the following reply :—* Truly, here is a most sur- 
prising case! ‘Two men have served a master ail the days of their 
lives, and don’t know the colour of lus wig ! 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





_— ___. || The remarks of * B.,.” on“ Late Ministerial Changes,” are hardly sunted to 
our columns. We must decline them, es also the commumeations of * T. T.,” 
* Waiter,” “ P. P.C.,” “ L. N.,"* Veto,” “X.,""" Pym,” ead” T. U. T.,” 
In reply to the mquiry of “P. P..” we are not at liberty to disclose the real 
name of the writer to whom he alludes.— The lucubrations of the * Hermit at 


A pilgrimage.” By Henry T. Tuckerman, author of 
Puiladelphia: Lee and Blanchard. Pp. 230. 


«Jsabel; or, Sicily. 
the “Italian Sketch Book.” 


‘Tne author informs us, in his preface, that the form in which 





these descriptions and thoughts, suggested by a tour in Sicily, are Saratoga,” will, doubtless, be quite acceptable. Nend them on. —* C.,” on the 
presented, was adopted for the purpose of avoiding that egotistical * Personalities of the Press,” ts sensible, but somewhat too prosy. Our own 


tone from which it is almost impossible to escape in a formal jour- opinton ts, that people attach an wndue importance fo such personalities. It 
ell t " t I ssit fd Hi h ts the sensitiveness of the assailed party, which, im nine cases out of ten, pro- 
nal, as well as to obviate the necessity of dwelling upon those vahes’e venenal of the ettack.—* A. B.” éo informed thet we have net seen the 


uuimportant details and circumstances which are common to every parallel to which he alludes as appearing wn the Philadelphia Gazetie. We 


tour in Europe, and therefore too familiar to be interesting. Mr thought our correspondent’s tronsiation wery pretty, but do mot dowht there 
Tuckerman has succeeded admirably in forming a most agreeable mighi be a better and more ortginal one Tae tomahawk strictures of “ K 








and instructive volume out of his materials. 


recent work upon Sicily of one half the merit and interest. Some 


of the descriptions are exceedingly beautiful, particularly the 


account of the “journey to Catania,” of the ride from * Sciacca 
to Girgenti,” and the sketches of Palermo and Syracuse. ‘There 
are also some remarks in relation to Bellini, the young and lamented 
composer of * La Somnambula,” which will be admired by all the 


lovers of musick for their pathos and truth 





“Phantasmion, Prince of Palmland.” Twovolumes. New-York: Samue! 


Colman 
This constitutes the first number of **Colman‘’s Library of 
* Phantasmion” is written 


Mellen, 
uw his preface, remarks with great justice: * There is certainly 


Romance,” edited by Grenville Mellen 
by a daughter of the late Samuel Tavlor Coleridge. Mr 


inuch to be discovered in this work, of which that great poet might 
well have been proud to claim the parentage. In strength and 
ongmality tts seems to be equalled only by the Undine of Fouqué 
In the gorgeousness and exuberance of its pictures it is Uunsur- 
passed. As a specimen of the supernatural, mingled with its 
opposite, it has been pointed to with enthusiasm.” No one can 
read ** Phantasmion” without admitting the troth of this eulogy. 
The style, though simple and lucid, is extremely beautiful ; and the 
metrical pieces, which here and there oecur, are remarkable for the 
harmony of their construction, and the high poetical genius they 
display. The following song we select rather for its brevity than 


as the most favourable specimen of the author's talent 


The winds were whispering, the waters glistering, 
A bay-tree shaded a sun-lit stream; 
Blasts came blighting, the bay-tree smiting, 
When leaf aad flower, like a morning dream, 
Vanished suddenly 


The winds yet whisper, the waters glister, 
And sottly below the bav-tree ghde ; 
Vain is their cherishing, for, slowly perishing, 
It doth but cumber the river side— 
Leatless in summer-time. 


*John Snuth’s Letters, with picters to match.” New-York: Samuel 
Colman. Pp. 139 

The amusing letters from John Smith, relative to the late doings 
in our disputed territory, which appeared originally in the Mirror, 
are here published in a neat volume, with “ picters to match.” The 
illustrations are really very well execated, and do much towards 
enlivening the work. Those who are desirous of possessing the 
“only authentick history extant” of the disturbances on the fron- 
uer, will do well to obtain a copy of these epistles before the 


present edition Is exhausted 


By the author of “ Redwood.” 


* Means and Ends: or, Self-training.” 
p Marsli, Capen, Lyon, and Webb 


“Hope Leslie,” etc. et Boston 

Pp. 278. 

Miss Sedgwick has dedicated this little work to her young 
countrywomen, and most worthy it is of their cordial acceptance. 
It is full of excellent and judicious advice up n education, the 
preservation of health, housewifery, manners, dress, conversation, 
books, and a variety of other topicks immediately interesting to 
voung ladies in their teens, sud adapted to the state of living and 


manners in the United States. The following is a brief specimen 


of the style 


fault of conversation in our country, and 


The most prevarlin 
As wet ds most 


I believe in all socia! 
infest the richest sou! 
in small towns, where there is the most extended mutual 


v 
- 
communities, Is gossiping 





so gossiping most abounds amidst the social 
Virtues ; 
juaintance—where persons live in the closest relations, resembling 
an eniarged family civele. ‘To disturb the sweet uses of these little 
communities by gossiping is surely to forfeit the benefit of one of 


heard such 


ac 


the kindest arrangements of Providence. We have 
talk as follows, between ladves, wives, and mothers, wives of eda- 
cated men, and persons who were called educated women: * Have 
vou heard that Emma Ellis Washington!” © To 
Washington! how on earth can the Eliises afford a winter in Wash- 
ington | ‘Oh, you know they are not particular about their 
debts, and they have six girls to dispose of, and find rather » dull 
Newtons are going to the country to live.” 
* They sav to educate their 


s gomyg te 


market here.” * The 
“ Bless me! no—what’s that for 
children ; but my dress-maker, Sally Suuth, who works for Mrs 
Newton, says she is worn out with dinner-parues—ae runs the 
house dowu with company.” “Oh, [ suspect they are obliged 
to go wo ecovomise. You know she her children so 
extravagantly! I saw Mary Newton at the theatre—she is not 
older than my Grace—with a diamond Feroniwre.” * Diamond, 
Juha told me it was an aqua-marine—the extravagance 
of some people is shocking! I do not wonder the men are out of 
patience. Do not tell it again, becanse Ned Miller told me in 
confidence : he actually has locked ap all lus wife's worked pocket- 
handkerchiefs. Wel!, whatever else my husband coimplais of, he 
cannot find fault with my extravagance!” Perhaps not; but faults 
far more heinous than extravagance this poor woman had to 


dresses 


was it! 


account for—the pernicious words for which we must be brought | 
to judgment. 


We know of no 


‘any of our fair readers determine the question satisfactorily and 
' conclusively ? 


ere not at all suited to our taste. He must send them elsewhere 
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The British Queen —This new and elegant steam-ship ts adver- 
tised to sail from Portsmouth the first of July. She will accommodate 
Her model is of the Amencan 


Roberts, whe visited us in 


upwards of two hundred passengers 
order, and extremely beautiful. Capt 
the Sirins. is to be her commander. The following ts an extract 
‘rom a letter from a gentleman in Glasgow: —“'l vesterday went down 


to see the British Queen. They are completing the ladies’ cay 
and next week put in oil-cloths, carpets, beds, and begin to paint 


You will, as will every- 


her from stem to stern, outside and in 
body else, be surprised at her massive maclinery. All round the 
engine-room there is a wide walk (on a level with the saloon floor 
protected by a brass railing, so that visiters and passengers may 
have a fine view of the machinery without jaterfering with the met 

‘There is a separate entrance to it from the deck ; the ceiling of it 
Is panelled, and is to be painted oak and varnished They are 
cutting port-holes for putting in coals under the deck, and Roberts 
declares she shall be kept clean. You will be highly gratified with her 


arrangements throughout. Her * funnel’ was lying on deck, and 


I took a promenade of sixty feet through, hat en and all standing.” 


The Allston Gallery.—We have already mentioned that a col- 
lection of the works of Washington Allston are now exhibiting in 
Boston with signal success. There is, probably, no living artist 


whose combined paintings would form so attractive an exhibition 





The favourite pup:l of Benjamin West, he has long since excelled 


his master in the sublimity and matured excellence of his produc- 
tions. It has been suggested, and we take pleasure in seconding 
and urging the suggestion, that the Allston gallery after it closes in 
Boston, siivuld be opened in this city. The owners of the paintings 
might place them under such care as would ensure their safe-keep 
ing, and an opportunity would be aflurded not only of gratifying the 
friends of the fine arts in New-York, but of domg something to 
wards remunerating an arust who has reflected such lasting honour 
on the land of his birth. We hope the managers of the exhibition 
will take this matter into consideration. There is much curiosity 
here to witness it, and we have no doubt the result would be suc 


cessful beyond anticipation 


Leggett’s Literary Remains —\t was but a week or two since 


that we announced the appormtment of Wilham Leggett as a special 


The news of his untimely death, in the thirty- 


ninth year of his age, must long ere this be familiar to our readers 


envoy to Guatemala 


We learn from the Evening Post, that a collection of his writings ts 
Some works of his 


prepared 


about to be made for the benefit of his family 
are said to have been left in manuscript, nearly or quite 
for the press. ‘Though chiefly distinguished as a political wriier of 
signal skill and vigour of style, the mere literary productions of 
Mr. Leggett would form an interesting aud valuable collection. “The 
pages of the New-York Mirror will bear honourable testimony to 
the power and fertility of his pen. Two handsome duodecimo 


volumes might be compiled from this journal alone 


Niblo’s Saloon and Gardens —Niblo’s new saloon was opened to 
crowds of vistiers on the siath. Of course, every one will look 
ghest 


there these warm evenings. ‘The entertainments are of the h 


and most unexceptionable erder, and we are glad to learn they are 





appreciated by the publ ck operatick corps is very strong, 


and the Ravels are as attractive as ever. 
j ’ 


} 


1 his is the title ola valuable h storica 


History made risible 
chart, arranged, redrawn and published by J. Irvine Hucheock, of 
Philadelphia. It is on the basis of Professor Strass’s * Stream of 
History,’ which has been improved by the addition of Amenecar 
history on the same plan. We should think the work one of great 


value to schvuols, as we.l as te all interested in historical pursu ts 


A sfor House — W e 


from Various countries respecting the manner i 


have recently conversed with many frends 
iwhich this house 
managed, and it gives us pleasure to record the general opinion, that 
there are few hotels in the world so well conducted Under the 
direction of Messrs. Boyden, Stetson and Coleman, it continues to 
majutain an enviable reputation 

Pewer of pantomeme — It is related of Garrick, that a gentleman 
at the theatre, wholly unacquainted with the English language, fell 
horrour-stricken and senseless on the floor, while the great actor 
was clutching the “air drawn dagger of the mind,” in the well-known 
soliloquy of Macbeth 

Which is reght ?—A protracted discussion is going on in some 
of the eastern papers as to whether a gentleman, in accompanying 
a iady on horseback, should take the right or the left side. Can 


gogne somewhere at the So 


tical canvass ayainst the ** 


on the fifth of July. 
finest collection of paintings im the city 


Captain Marryatt andthe copyright question. —Our gallant friend, 
the author of Peter Simple, appears to be continually getting into hot 
His late work, * The 
Phantom Ship,” has not only given rise to a difficulty between the 
author and the publisher, Mr. Colburn, in London, but has been the 


water. What with his challenges, his toasts, and his prosecutions 





he is never out of trouble of some sort 


ground of a lawsuit between two of our own publishers. It ¢ 

pears that an application was made at the United States Circuit 
Court early in the present term, on behalf of Captain Marryact, for an 
injanction to restrain William H. Collyer, a bookseller of this city, 
from publishing and vending a novel called “The Phantom Ship,” 
of which he ts the well-known author. We learn from the * Timea,” 
hat the following was the decision pronounced by J idge Betts :— 
* An myunction having been moved for in behalf of the complainant 


to restrain the defendant from publishing and vending “ The Phan- 








tom Ship,” a hook composed by the complamant, and the proofs 


éud allegations of the parties in the premises having been heard and 


duly consuered by the court, and « appearing to the court that the 


com 


lainant is a subject of the queen ot Great Britan anda cap- 


tain in the British navy, and that his family are domiciled in that 
kingdom, and the said complainant, after a temporary visit to the 


United States, left this country for England, and th 





being no evi- 
dence of his intention to return to the United States, aavmo ma- 
nandi, therefore it is to be considered by the court, that on the 
sixth of November, 1838, when the complainant deposited the title 
of the said Phantom Sh p,in the Clerk's office of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, as charged in his bill of complaint, he was 
not a resident of the United States, within the intention and mean 
ing of the act of Congress respecting Copyrights, and is not there- 
fore entitled to secure to himself the exclusive right to publish and 


vend the said book as claimed by his said bill Whereupon it is 


ordered and decreed that the motion for an myunction in this behalf 
be denied.” have no doubt the 


decision was correct, bat that the 


As the law at present stands, we 
aw Is a most unrighteous one, 
and one extremely prejudicial to American literature, we have ever 
tinue to maintain. 


maintained and shall cor In the present case the 


injustice ts the more flagrant, inasmuch as Captain Marryatt was 


im the country at the time he d Spused of the copyright of “ The 


Phantom Ship.” 


Theatrical, —The farewell engaycment of Miss ‘Tree at the Park 
has been quite successful. She will carry with her, on her departure 
from this country, the best wishes of thousands, who have admired 
her histrionck talents. Although the London stage can poorly spare 


her at this time, we trust that her return to this country is not 





without the bounds of probability The next campaign at the Park 


promises to be a brilliant one. In addition to the engagements 
already announced, Mr. Price has secured the services of Mr 
Templeton, Miss Inverarity, and Mr. Ginbelei, celebrated vocalists ; 


Mrs 


the most popular actresses of the aye, and, though last, not least, 


Madame Gnhubelet, a first-rate dancer; Fitzwilham, one of 


our old favourite, Power (nther distinguished actors are also 


engaged. These, with the talent olready in the country, the 


Taghonis, Miss Clifton, Lecompte, Caradori, ete promise that 


Mr. Waliack 


has been active in making errangements to compete 


there will be no deticreney of attraction at the Park 
with this 
harles Kean, Forrest, Vandenhofl 
Miss Shirretl, Wilson, and 
sufficient of themselves to give brilliancy to the season at that 
Atthe Bowery, Mr. Ham scems to be still active in the 
Maze) 1, Nock of the Woods, and Ernest 


Maltravers have drawn capital houses, and a new drama, founded on 


starry array, at the National. C 


and daughter, Seguin, are certamnly 


theatre 


production of novelties 


* Rookwood,” 1s now announced It is sand to be full of mterest 

Rh he's new opera. A new opera by the composer of “A ¢," 
entitled “Henrique, or th Lowe P urim,””’ was pros ced at Covent 
Garden theatre in London, the second of May It was withdrawn 
after one or two representations, for improvements The journals 
speak in high terms of its merit The Court Journal says, ** It 
abounds in melody, ard contains many exquisite bits of beauty, 
wilich, albhoaugh they may not be of that striking character as to 
command attention, steal the senses by ther exquisite sweetness 
and their delicious melody (1 this character was almost every air 
nm the opera ; and, we feel convinced that, if at be somewhat eur 
tailed, so as to bri vy the periormance within me derate liunits of 


as decuded a favourite as its prede 


cessor At the! ol the ¢ ’ ou Hens que, Un appla ise Was 
tremendous—the who'e pit rsing ina mass" 

Tales and NShetches of the Wu f by Benjamin Drake 
We received from ¢ < iti, a wee or two since, a book with 
this title, but as mt bas bee removed by some person OF persons 
unknown from our table, and as we have inquired in vain for at at 
the bookstores, we have been unable to do the author the ordmary 

tice of noticing his producti From a very casual glance 
throuyh the ve e, we rem er mwever, that we were strongly 

npressed s favour Phe bow seemed to us th vronghly Ame 
rican and onyinal, and th one as, with us, a great recommenda 
ton | very effort towards enfranchis ny us from ourde pendency upon 
English fashionable erature, we shall hail with sincere good-will 


Practice agaimst olession, \ good sturv is told of a dema- 


th, Who, recently inveighing at a poli 


siik-stocking aristocracy,” was seized by 


the leg by one of his hearers, who, lifting up the orator’s tvot to 


the popular view, showe d that he buaself had on silk stoc kings 


The Apollo Gallery. —The second exhibition at the Apollo closes 
Look in, by all means, if you would see the 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 








DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S WALTZ. 


AS PERFORMED AT THE BALL GIVEN IN HONOUR OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S CORONATION—COMPOSED BY J. STRAUSS. 
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MISCELLANY. 


STANZAS WRITTEN ON A VERNAL PAY. 


Baient shone the sun, blue was the day, 
The noontide air was verv clear ; 

The highland mountainz round our bay, 
Aud all far things seem'd near 

I rested on a primrose bank , 
An April softness bathed the breeze, 

As ‘twere new life my spirit drank 
From out the budding trees 


The sportive seagull vovaged by, 
‘Turning his white sails to the sun; 
The iittle birds sang merrily 
That spring was now begun 
The snowdrops all had ta’en farewell, 
But yet some crocus-flowers were bright ; 
The hyacinth, to nurse its bell, 
Drank in the purple light. 


Methought to childhood’s bloomy track 
Life's vagrant footsteps were restored ; 
And blessings manifold came back, 
Long lost, and deep deplored 
The perish'd and the past arose ;— 
I saw the sunny tresses wave, 
And heard the silver tongues of those 
Cold, cold within the grave ! 


But yet for them no grief awoke— 
They seem'd a part of nature still ; 
Smelt the young flowers, gazed from the rock, 
And listened to the rill— 
All was so silent, so serene, 
So sweetly calm, so gently gay, 
Methought even death no il! had been, 
On that pure vernal day 


A worse cuaunter.—A loafer being brought up before one of 


the London courts, the judge demanded, * what is your trade! 
**A horse chaunter, my lord.” A what! a horse chaunter, why, 
what's that?’ “Vy, my lord, ain't you up to that ere trade!” 
“T require you to explain yourself.’ “Vel, my lord,” said he, 
*¢[ goes round among the livery stables, they al! on ‘em knows me, 
and ven I sees a gen’man bargaining for an ‘orse, | just steps up 
like a tee-total stranger, and ses I, vel that’s a rare ‘un, I'll be 
bound, ses I, he's got the beautifullest ead and neck as I ever seed, 
ses I, only look at iz open nostrils, he’s got vind like a no-go-mo- 
tive, I'll be bound, he'll travel a hundred miles a day and never 
vunce think on't; them's the kind of legs vat never fails. Vel, 
this tickles the gen'man, and he ses to ‘imself, that ‘ere ‘onest 
countryman’s a rale judge of a ‘orse, so please you my lord, he buys 
‘im and trots off. Vel, then I goes up to the man vat keeps the 
stable, and | axes ‘im, vel vat are you going to stand for that ‘ere 
chaunt, and he gives me a sovereign ; vel, that’s vat I call ‘orse 
chaunting, my lord, there's rale little ‘arm in't—there's a good 
many sorts on us, some chaunts canals, and some chaunts railroads 

LeTTER WRITTEN BY A POET TO HIS TAILOR.—"* Sir—As my 
coat is doomed to run through a ¢hird edition, 1 hope you will add 
a strip to the skirt by way of appendix.” 

Take tHe winr.—As well might a mill go without wind, water, 
or steam, as a press without oil or money. 





INNOCENCE MADE MANIFEST.—Among the persons who emigrated 
to Texas, in the early part of the contest of that country with Mexico, 
was a young gentleman of the name of Laurens, formerly assist- 
ant editor to the New-York Star. He became acquainted with se- 
verl gentiemen of his own age, also emigrants, in company with a 
number of whom he one night visited the house of a Dr. Goodrich, 
where the party remained till morning, Laurens sleeping with his 
host. In the morning, Goodrich missed his wallet, with a large 
sum of money, and he accused Laurens of the theft. It was in vain 
that the latter denied the charge—he was compelled to challenge 
his accuser, by whom he was shot dead. It is now ascertained that 
the money was stolen by another of the party, and who was actually 
Mr. Laurens’s second in the duel. Goodrich suffered much from 
remorse, and came to a violent death at San Antoniv. The whole 
affair forms an admirable commentary on the folly of duelling 

Crue. noax.-~The Lincoln Gazette (an English paper) states 
that a young lady in that place having a pique against one of her 
acquaintance, a Miss Barry, procured a suit of men’s clothes, and 
an introduction—and, under pretence of love, induced Miss B. to 
receive her as a lover. She carried on this hoax successfully for 
nearly three months, the two lovers wandering round the banks by 
moonlight every fair evening ; and the time was actually set forth 
for their nuptials. At last a mutual friend discovered the cheat 
by accident, and acquainted Miss B. with the hoax. 

Quackery.—* Ma‘am,” said a quack to a nervous old lady, 
“your case is a scrutuntutury complaint..”"—* Pray, doctor, what 
is that '’’—** It is a dropping of the nerves, ma’am, the nerves hav- 
ing fallen into the pizarintum, the chest becomes morberous, and 
the head goes tizarizen, tizarizen."—* Ah! doctor,” 











j 
exclaimed 


” 


|| ginal sketches of the time are from his pen 


| 
| 
| 


| steam man 


the old lady, ** you have described my feelings exactly 1] 
Kir xorru.—What will the admirers of the arts say to the fol- || every night, in the firm belief that Van Amburgh will be some time 


lowing, which is the asseruion of no less a man than old Kit North? (| or other devoured by bis beasts; 
“One moral ssying in articulate speech, one heaven-descended pre- |! a singie night, he may miss the interesting exhibition 


cept, whether in prose or rhyme, is worth, in sterling value, all that, 
either musick, painting, or sculptor, has ever contributed to the ad- 
vantage of mankind.” | 
Eau pr coLocne.—This is the most agreeable, as well as the | 
most useful, of all the perfumes required for the toilet. 
sirous of obtaining a very superior quality, from the celebrated ma- | 
nufactory of Jean Mana Farina’s, will do well to make trial of that 
now on sale at the German Repository in Wigmore-street ; which 
for delicacy, and fine aromatick fragrance, is unequalled by any that | 
we have made trial of. 
A neavy vire.—A_ British writer says that no troops that ever | 
took the field could have stood before the 
the American at the battle of New. Orleans—that it was 
heavier than any experienced by the British throughout the whole | 
Peninsula contest, and by far more terrible than that which was 
directed against the force that stormed St. Sebastian | 


fire that was poured from 


lines 


Krering THE FiELD.—A dispute once occurred between an | 
English officer and a French one, as to which of the armies they 
respectively belonged to won a certain battle. ‘I think the vic- 
torv remained with said the Englishman, ** for a very large 
portion of our force kept the field.” “A very large portion indeed,” 
replied the Frenchman, drily—* the killed and wounded.” 

Trearricat porr.—It is stated in the Sunderland Herald, that 
at the benefit of the stage-manager of that town, “the house was so | 
densely crowded, that the audience were compelled to laugh perpen- 
dicularly, there being no possible medium fora lateral cachinnation.” | 


us,” 


| 


Persons de- | 


' 


Give rt ve.—What kind of juries are most dangerous to our li- | 


berties '— Why, peryuries.— Philadelphia Times. 





Returnine conripence.—The editor of the Maumee Express 
has a wit that bites shrewdly. Some of the keenest and most ori- 
He hits off the effects 
of an absurd credit system, as follows :—Trade in Detroit goes on 
something after this fashion :—* I'll give you seventy-five dollars 
for that pony !”’—* Done—bnt stop, what kind of funds ?"— 
“Black cat.”-—“ Can't take.”"—* Green cat—’Twont do! Blue 
cat—no! Grey cat—Don’t like it! Yellow cat—won't have it ; 
give me White cat and you shall have him.” ** No.” ** Then we won't 
trade.""—** What's the news this morning ?”—* Oh, not much; 
only seventeen banks failed yesterday.’’—* Quite a falling off, eh!” 
—** Yes ; the times must be growing better.”"—* Think so, for I 


|| hav’n't been sued but six times this morning.”—** That shows a 
|| return of confidence, certainly.”’ 


Marte sucar.—According to a Sandusky, Ohio, paper, one 
hundred tons of maple sugar, of a purity and beauty equal to the 
finest Havana, have been made in that county the past season 


The following scraps are copied from the Sun, an ably-conducted 
and interesting journal, with a circulation, we understand, of more 
than thirty thousand impressions daily, which 1s, of itself, high and 
substantial praise 

A mechanick in Russia is said to have succeeded in making a 
It is, probably, one of the most mteresting inventions 
ever offered to the publick. It is a large colossal statue, the feet 
of which are placed upon wheels on a railroad, and as he goes thun- 
dering over the course, the steam comes puffing out of his nostrils in 
a manner to give the appearance of Satan as pictured in Revelation 

There 1s a gentleman in London who visits Drury Lane theatre 


and he fears that, by being absent 
A pamphlet 
has been published in London, purporting to be a life of Van Am 
burgh, and detailing many wonderful scenes and * hairbreadth es- 
capes” which he bas gone through 

Two gentlemen, noted for their fondness of exaggeration, were 


discussing the fare at the different hotels One observed that at 
his hotel he had tea so strong it was necessary to confine it iw an 
iron vessel * At mine,” said the othe ry, “fs 


has not strength to run out of the tea pot.” 


is made sO weak u 


Bob went into several book-shops to get a copy of Lady Bulwer's 
**Cheveley,”’ but being unable to find one, on commg out he saw 


a man with Tom. was with him, 
let us get a lobster instead.”’ ** Verv well,”’ said Bob, * it will 


lobsters who as usual, said, 
do, as it Is pretty extensively red 

A western editor wishes to know whether the laws recently en- 
acted against the carrving deadly weapons, apply to doctors who 
carry pills im their pockets ' 

A captain of a privateer, who had been in an engagement, wrote 
to the owners, acquainting them that he had received but lites 
damage, having only ove of his Aands wounded in the nose 

A young ladv in Indiana has been obliged to pay five thousand 
dollars tor slandering one of her own sex ! 

“Great many ups and downs in this world,” as the pump handle 


|} said ven they had been usin’ him. 
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